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BROADWAY AT THE SPRING 


NEW YORK SEES ITS FIRST 
EXPRESSIONIST PLAY 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE theatre is a living thing. It is therefore dan- 
gerous to dogmatize about it. But because it is 
alive—more intensely alive than any other art, I 
think, and also, | am afraid, more ephemeral and more 
quickly dead—it has an inner need of certain things. It 
must have vigor. It must have design. It must have the 
sense of human existence in which vigor and design play 
their part. Having these things in some special and suit- 
able degree, the theatre becomes truly and finely theatrical. 
It fulfills its own nature. It comes again into its inheritance. 
To some of us the most interesting thing about the stage 
of today is the slow discovery which it is making of the 
theatrical nature of its heritage. It passes out from the 
shadow of fifty years of realism—realism not in the least 
relieved by spasms of the sort of “theatrical” that requires 
quotation marks to define its bastard nature—and as we 
catch the outline of its purpose once again it rises, uncer- 
tainly perhaps, towards the stature it once held. We see 
that the theatre is growing simpler and more direct in its 
appeal; less a matter of intellect and contrivance, more a 
matter of emotion mastering life through mind and tech- 
nique. 

In the past fifty years realism has entered and held a 
legitimate place in the theatre only when it was intense in 
its vigor or its design; when it evolved action and emotion 
of tumultuous rising force in the narrow confines of its 
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action, as in Rosmersholm, or when it took some human 
problem upon which man felt intensely and gave it a visible 
shape, asin The Weavers. The drama of Shaw, the drama 
of the creative intellect, neither realistic nor theatrical, took 
its place in the theatre with unquestionable sureness because 
it possessed in its own nature intensity and vigor of thought 
wedded to just enough of design. 

This spring New York sees the theatrical, the realistic 
and the intellectual posed more strikingly and suggestively 
in Eugene O'Neill’s new drama The Hairy Ape, his very 
old-fashioned play, The First Man, and Shaw’s five-part 
dramatic bible, Back to Methuselah. 
by II. 

Back to Methuselah, as all who read the printed play 
must know, is a collection of five argumentative pieces each 
anywhere from an hour to two hours in length. They 
develop a legend of the coming of death to the Garden of 
Eden and of the slow eradication or restraint that carries 
us to the year 31,920 A. D., when life is evolving away 
from the physical towards an existence in a vortex of pure 
thought. In the last play, ds Far ds Thought Can Reach, 
comes the Shavian Utopia, or at least its borderlands. Born 
out of eggs, digestionless beings spend a few years (cor- 
responding to forty or fifty of ours) upon such silly toys 
as art, and then lapse into a sleepless state of intellectual 
vigil. Finally come Adam and Eve again, accompanied by 
the Serpent and by Lilith, to reflect upon the thirty-five 
thousand years of man’s life and upon its ultimate goal in 
a bodyless state of pure thought. 

The production of Back to Methuselah by the Theatre 
Guild was to me a disappointment, vast as my admiration 
for Shaw has always been. Partly the direction was at 
fault; it assumed such an air of reverence before this 
“metabiological pentateuch’”’ that it lost about half the 
humor of the piece. Partly, the Guild made the mistake 
of cramming the whole thing into three evenings of inter- 
minable jabber instead of spreading it out into five. But 
largely the difficulty seemed to me to be Shaw’s own. He 
gave to the whole range of the play just about the modicum 
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of design which he customarily bestows on two and a half 
hours of argument. This was not enough for the whole 
cycle of three performances, and it made no impression at 
all on each separate bill. We were compelled to fall back 
on the vigor of the thought alone, and we made the inter- 
esting discovery that vigor of thought is not like vigor of 
action or vigor of emotion. It does not automatically 
evolve a containing form and it cannot sustain the attention 
of that peculiar thing, the human audience, after a couple 
of hours. If we forget every virtue and every failing of 
thought in Back to Methuselah, we come at last upon the 
limits of pure talk in the theatre. 

To act Back to Methuselah meant a great task for the 
actors. Claude King, A. P. Kaye, Margaret Wycherly, 
Albert Bruning, George Gaul, Moffat Johnson, Eleanor 
Woodruff and the others of the cast were compelled to 
learn interminable lines and to rehearse and appear in three 
productions that followed each other with only seven days 
between. Most of the players acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably, far better in fact than the directors. But through 
all three productions—though less in the last—it was the 
achievement of Lee Simonson that stood out. In Back to 
Methuselah he demonstrated not only how much he was 
able to learn from Continental stages, but how much he is 
able to release of true creative conception when a play of 
the proper sort comes his way. He brought a fine ima- 
gination to the designing of the scenes. He utilized for the 
first time the painting of scenery by means of light, pro- 
jecting on a transparent back drop the Garden of Eden and 
Mesopotamia and the Irish Coast. He broke his stage up 
into interesting levels in spite of having no machinery at 
his disposal to make this easy. And he mounted the five 
plays for an astonishingly small figure. Without Simonson 
the Theatre Guild’s most daring experiment in production 
would have been as close to suicide as Back to Methuselah 
was close to boredom for many of us. 


III. 
The theatre demands something besides vigor—whether 
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it is vigor of thought or emotion; it demands a shape, no 
matter what shape. Back to Methuselah lacked shape, 
The Truth About Blayds, a new play by A. A. Milne, wit 
tily written and rather well observed, failed too in design, 
though not so tumultuously. Its failure was the minor but 
depressing sin of an exceedingly well-done first act and two 
others that were incapable of handling the material sup. 
plied to them. Dostoievsky’s The Idiot, made into a drama 
by John Cowper Powys and Reginald Pole, sinned more 
vigorously against design and with more excuse. Lacking, 
in all but its first two scenes and its last, that sheer thea. 
trical vigor found in Copeau’s version of The Brothers 
Karamazoff, it did not maintain throughout its course the 
clearness of purpose and direction which are essential in 
any play but peculiarly essential in a play of such difficult 
and devious characterization. 

Blayds made fairly interesting entertainment, because it 
was acted with much skill by O. P. Heggie and a well 
directed cast and because it was housed in a very beautiful 
and characterizing room designed for it by Norman-Bel 
Geddes. The Idiot, staged under the usual distressing 
handicaps of special matinees, had at least two striking if 
uneven pieces of acting in Reginald Pole’s sensitive and 
comprehending, if not always steady, visualization of the 
neurotic nobleman, and Estelle Winwood’s flash of emo- 
tion in her first scene as Nastasya. 

IV. 

The issue of the theatrical obscured in Back to Methw 
selah and in plays which, like Blayds and The Idiot, some- 
how lack form—is clear as day in the two new plays by 
O'Neill. The First Man tells a story in which a woman 
who has made a pact with her husband not to have children, 
betrays the inner need which has forced her to complete 
her own life instead of his. This is material for fine human 
drama. But the psychology and the mechanism by which 
the husband’s objections to fatherhood are established and 
a climax of action produced after the wife’s death at the 
end of the second act, leave us just another of those forced 
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The prison scene in The Hairy Ape, Eugene 
O’Neill’s expressionist drama, as staged by the 
Provincetown Players under the direction of 
the author and from designs by Robert Edmond 
Jones and Cleon Throckmorton. In this scene 
the abysmal stoker, who has been shocked from 
blind vanity in his strength into a brute grop- 
ingly trying to think out his relations to life, 
is caught in the pose of Rodin’s Penseur. 
Photo by Francis Bruguiere. 
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specimens of surface realism with which the French stage 
and the stage of Pinero and Augustus Thomas are littered. 
The shallowness of the play, the arbitrary quality of it, were 
made peculiarly evident at its production by Augustin Dun- 
can because he brought to the part of the wife a young 
actress, Margaret Mower, who could not suggest the true 
maturity of the character, and because, as the man, he failed 
to reach that tense and artificial dynamism which might have 
lifted the contrivances of the last acts into a deceptive sort 
of power. 

But turn to The Hairy Ape (first produced by the Pro- 
vincetown Players at their Theatre and later brought to 
The Plymouth by Arthur Hopkins) and you come at once 
upon intense vigor and honest form trying to drive an emo- 
tion and a sense of life into the heart of an audience. You 
come also upon a novel experiment in dramatic technique, 
our first produced example of what the Germans call ex- 
pressionism, and, I believe, an exceptionally successful ex- 
periment. 

You may call the material naturalistic if you are foolish 
enough to label all studies of low-life with the word which 
the French applied to a technique which chanced to be hap- 
piest when exploring such a milieu. It is the story of a 
gigantic and awful stoker on an ocean liner. It is written 
in gigantic and awful slang. But the stoker does things 
stokers never did before, and speaks his slang with a 
rhythmic expressiveness of his inner being which artists and 
intellectuals seldom master. The Hairy Ape is expres- 
sionist in form because the author deliberately subordinates 
plausibility of language or situation to the need of making 
life clear. The people do not talk or act as they would 
in real life, because O'Neill wishes to give us things they 
feel which only reach us—either in real life or in realism— 
by faint and allusive indications; these speak out directly 
in The Hairy Ape. 

The scheme of the play is to show us an abysmal brute 
strong in the sense of his own power, a power that drives 
through all life just as the steamer he fires drives through 
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the water, and then to shake his confidence and to drive 
him to destruction by bringing up against him sharply and 
suddenly and terribly the reality of the life above him, 
Down into the stokehole where he is sweating and cursing, 
comes a decadent daughter of riches. She sees this human 
horror in the red light of the furnaces, cries “You filthy 
beast!” and faints. For the rest of the play Yank, the 
stoker, struck into thought of himself and the world which 
has degraded and insulted him, seeks vengeance. He ends 
a dead man in the cage of a gorilla with whom in a last 
desperate madness he wants to swear blood-brotherhood. 

The process of the playwright is to let Yank shout his 
fill of boastings in rhythmic and extraordinary slang. Here, 
for example, is part of one of the two or three great gushes 
of talk that fill the opening scene in the forecastle of the 
liner: 

“Hell, sure! Dat’s my favorite climate. I eat it up! 
It’s me makes it roar. It’s me makes it move. Sure, only 
for me everything stops. It all goes dead, get me! De 
noise and smoke and all the engines movin’ de woild, dey 
stop. Dere ain’t nothin’ no more! Dat’s what I’m sayin’. 
Everything else dat makes de woild move, somep’n makes 
it move. It can’t move without somp’n else, see? Den 
yuh get down to me. I’m at the bottom, get me? Dere 
ain’t nothin’ foither. I’m de end! I’m de start! I start 
somp’n and de woild moves. It—dat’s me! De new dat’s 
moidern de old. I’m de ting in coal dat makes it boin; I’m 
steam and oil for de engines; I’m de ting in noise dat makes 
you hear it; I’m smoke and express trains and steamers and 
factory whistles; I’m de ting in gold dat makes it money! 
And I’m what makes iron into steel! Steel, dat stands for 
de whole ting! And I’m steel—steel—steel! I'm de 
muscle in steel, de punch behind it! (As he says this he 
pounds with his fist against the steel bunk. All the men, 
roused to a pitch of frenzied self-glorification by his speech, 
do likewise. There is a deafening metallic roar through 
which Yank’s voice can be heard bellowing.) Slaves, hell! 
We run de whole woiks. We're it, get me! All de rich 
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guys dat tink dey’re somp’n, dey ain’t nothin’! Dey don’t 
belong. But us guys, we’re in de move, we're at the bot- 
tom, de whole ting is us, see? We belong!” 

The emotional vigor and truth of this is so striking that 
many spectators take the four opening scenes for grubby 
but terrific naturalism and do not notice until Yank gets 
upon Fifth avenue that the play is written in a vein of ex- 
treme exaggeration. Upon Fifth avenue, the thing is clear 
enough, for here O’Neill exaggerates the exterior as well as 
the speech and sets marionette automatons parading. A 
reader of the text of the play, or an acute observer of the 
performance will see that O'Neill has succeeded in almost 
all the scenes in going down beneath the surface to the 
essentials of character and presenting those essentials with 
such truth and vigor that the net result seems the expression 
of truth. 

The theatrical success of The Hairy Ape is considerably 
strengthened by the illusion of brute force created by Louis 
Wolheim, the excellent direction of O’Neill himself and the 
generally effective lighting and setting which Robert Ed- 
mond Jones and Cleon Throckmorton have provided. 
Visually there are moments in the forecastle of the most 
extraordinary quality, a mingling of Rembrandt and some 
sane cubist; again and again there are flashes of almost 
intolerable vitality in the staging and the acting of this re- 
markable and truly theatrical play. 

V. 

The temptation to dogmatize on vigor and form and 
their part in the theatre is properly chastened this spring 
by the production of a play from the Russian, The Green 
Ring, at the Neighborhood Playhouse. It is one of those 
simple, kindly and almost formless things which occasionally 
come along to make us realize that at the bottom of it all 
is the human appeal and that sometimes this appeal is too 
subtle in its parts for any hard and fast analysis. 

Zenaida Hippius, poetess, has made a wise and charming 
comedy out of the boys and girls whom continental play- 
wrights prefer to see in the terms of Friihlings Erwachen, 
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or The Children’s Tragedy. Her means are irony and 
pity. She lets us see the youth of Russia before the war 
very busy indeed in a little secret society debating about 
creative evolution and what to do with the parents who 
have made such a botch of life and who insist on trying to 
force their children to continue the botching. Her under. 
standing of the heart of youth is perfect and she has a 
sharp and vivid sense of how comic their expression of it 
may seem to their elders. Out of this come humor and at 
the same time understanding. 

The fine humanism of The Green Ring is greatly 
strengthened by the rare sympathy and charm with which 
Alice Lewisohn and Agnes Morgan have staged it. The 
young people, especially Joanna Roos as the unhappy but 
courageous girl, have an uncommon freshness about them, 
and Ian Maclaren does a great deal with the part of the 
journalist. 

VI. 

There remains little to say of the months of March and 
April in the New York theatre except that they have seen 
Clare Eames execute another piece of clear and vigorous 
acting in a mildly interesting drama, The First Fifty Years, 
by Henry Meyers, which carries two characters and two 
alone, through a whole married life; that Maurice Browne 
has done fairly well by a revival of Candida and very well 
with Strindberg’s Creditors in which he and Reginald Pole, 
as Adolphe and Gustav, gave a keen performance; that Earl 
Carroll has provided New York with a theatre equipped 
with a plaster sky, an adjustable forestage, exceptional 
electrical devices and no play at all and that although the 
Theatre Guild failed to add to their reputation by their 
last regular bill of the season, Arnold Bennett's What The 
Public Wants, they have kept public interest at high pitch 
for the special performance of George Kaiser's expres 
sionist drama From Morn to Midnight scheduled for the 
end of May. 
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THE PAINTER IN THE THEATRE 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 
| NIVE years ago the painter in the theatre was still a 


newcomer and a novelty—and therefore subject to all 

the misunderstanding and attack on one side and all 
the unconsidered praise on the other which fall to the lot 
of any innovator in the arts. In that year, incidentally the 
one in which THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE was founded, 
there was a burst of new decorative activity, marked by 
such events as Norman Geddes’ debut with the Los Angeles 
Little Theatre, the initiation of Sam Hume’s work at the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, and Lee Simonson’s 
flaming introduction of color with the Washington Square 
Players in New York. In studios, little theatres and dra- 
matic publications there was considerable talk to the effect 
that ‘at last the artist has come into the theatre.” 

Much paint has flowed under or over the stage bridge in 
the five years since. It is a rare critic who has not in that 
time perceptibly changed his attitude on the question of the 
painter in the theatre. The most remarkable change has 
developed among those who did most to open the doors of 
the theatre to the decorators. They have curiously tempered 
their enthusiasm, and they are particularly shy about the 
word “painter.” They remember a bit uneasily that in that 
earlier day they looked on the setting and method of staging 
the play as the key problem of the new theatre; that they 
touted lustily any painter who stepped into the playhouse, 
as if he thereby automatically became the artist of. the 
theatre; that they wholly overlooked certain correlative 
facts about acting, playwriting and stage architecture. What 
they are coming to recognize is this: we can go forward 
only by developing a new drama, a new stage, a new stand- 
ard of acting and a new stagecraft concurrently. They are 
realizing, moreover, that practically all the useful ac- 
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complishment of the painters on our stages so far has 
merely served to round out a passing phase of art, has been 
fitted to a drama and a stage that close up an old era 
instead of opening a new one. 

To my mind, the finest group-talent in the American 
theatre today is to be found in that little company known 
as “‘the younger decorators.”” Certainly one could not pick 
from among the playwrights, from among the producers, 
from among the actors, a half-dozen men so efficient in their 
craft, so forward-looking in a sane way, so broadly vision. 
ary, so sensitive to world changes in the other arts and the 
theatre, as Robert Edmond Jones, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Hermann Rosse, Rollo Peters, Lee Simonson and Raymond 
Johnson—and, for good measure, Claude Bragdon. But 
it is well to recognize that they alone cannot make a new 
theatre and that our current drama, turning out to be so 
thin, is a bit overdecorated. 

It is just as well to understand at once—whatever our 
hopes five years ago—that the painter in the theatre is 
justified only from the time when he ceases to be the easel 
artist, only when he becomes characteristically the theatre 
artist, thinking in terms of the theatre, of light, color, 
sound, movement, projection of emotion into an auditorium 
from a stage. 

There should be no need to emphasize the point. But at 
least one artist who has “done” an opera for the Metro- 
politan has boasted in public prints that he considers and 
will continue to consider his backgrounds as primarily pic- 
tures, let the play and players fit in as they may (not alto- 
gether irrelevantly there comes into my head a snatch of 
the old song: “And they fit all day, and they fit all night’). 
There have been enough such instances recently to justify 
the suspicion still lurking in some quarters that the painter 
wants the stage for just that sort of selfish exploitation of 
his talents. 

It is easy, indeed, for all of us to remember plays that 
were all but buried under “‘scenery.”’ In the little theatres 
I have twice seen the trivially satiric story of Helena’s 
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Husband smothered in color and space and magnificence (I 
even assisted as painter at one such débacle), and more 
than once I have seen postery designs for Shaw that set 
the teeth on edge. Proficiency in Munichesque poster-de- 
sign, without the softening influence of native sensitiveness 
or realization of the need for harmony between play and 
background, is the curse most commonly to blame. 

As a variant there have been plays bad in themselves, but 
helped along to something like success by the compelling 
beauty of the settings. There was the opera Madame Chry- 
santheme as decorated by Hermann Rosse for the Chicago 
Opera Company. The music was poor and the story hack- 
neyed, but Rosse made certain scenes such a delight to the 
eye, independently of all other factors, that the three hours 
seemed not at all wasted. 

Of course the new theatre will have nothing to do with 
the bad play, and we might safely leave the matter there— 
were it not for the Russians. While the rest of the world 
was developing a simplified, plastic type of setting to take 
the place of the painted backdrops, cutouts and borders of 
our Wooden-Indian period, a group of Russian painters 
kept on building up and refining the good old stuff until 
it reached a splendor that blinded most critics to the fact 
that it is, on final analysis, still the good old stuff. Anis- 
feld, Roerich, Golovin, Bakst—mountains of color, soaring 
line, gay pattern, overwhelming sensuous atmosphere—but 
painted perspective, painted shadows, two-dimensional pre- 
tense of three-dimensional magnificence. This is not the 
art of the theatre—neither of the future nor of the present. 
It is a dressing up of the past in colors that the past had 
missed, and has found too late. In opera, already torn be- 
tween two other arts, this third, picture-making, may be 
safely added. No unity to lose, no sense of the plastic 
human figure moving on a plastic stage—therefore let the 
painters join in the fun by doing their bit from their own 
standpoint, willy-nilly. 

It would be foolish to try to dismiss this very talented 
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group of Russians and the subject of painted perspective 
thus in a single paragraph, without at least adding these 
reservations: these painters do sometimes work plastically; 
there is perhaps a legitimate place for their sublimated cap. 
vases in a certain type of unreal-realistic ballet, with 4 
purely sensuous appeal of movement, music and color, with. 
out dramatic unity; and painted perspective doubtless can 
be used to advantage in settings of the newer theatre, when 
conventionalized (fantastically, as in Jones’ Till Eulenspie. 
gel, or naively as in Derain’s La Boutique Fantasque). 
But these are exceptions. Pictures beautiful for their own 
sake, not designed to be integral to a dramatic scheme, do 
not belong to the stage. The artists who make them should 
be politely but firmly asked to go back to their north-lighted 
studios. 

Here ends the first part, which has to do with the painter 
as painter. 

Regarding the painter who has become thoroughly and 
primarily the theatre artist, who thinks in terms of the 
plastic stage and the action on it, the first question is fairly 
enough this: what is the aesthetic justification for calling 
him in at all, for trying to transplant him from one art to 
another? We can transplant him, of course, even some of 
the best of him, because of the doubtful estate of the easel 
picture in a changing world, and because the architects have 
lost themselves in a maze of tradition, academicism and bus 
iness, and have no place in their buildings for mural deco 
ration with the breath of modern life in it. But why does 
the stage need him? The answer can be worded out of 
Gordon Craig, who rediscovered that the theatre is by 
exact definition first of all ‘‘a place for seeing’; who has 
re-afirmed on a thousand occasions the fundamental impor- 
tance of what can be understood by the spectator through 
the eye—‘“‘the art of the theatre has sprung from action— 
movement—dance’’; and who, in emphasizing the impor 
tance of the visual element, added the memorable note: 
‘. . . not a word about it being a place for hearing 30,000 
words babbled out in two hours.” 
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It is generally agreed that this rediscovery of Craig's 
marks a turning-point in the history of the modern theatre. 
Only by a complete understanding of the multiple nature of 
theatre art, and its dependence upon movement and visual 
design as an integral part of its “form,” can anyone gauge 
truly the importance of the modern movement. Before 
Craig (and there are only too many of our theatres still 
existing in the pre-Craig milieu) stage art was made up of 
play-texts, acting and something ordered in from the scenic 
studios. The best play-texts (the Greeks and Shakespeare) 
had nothing to say about movement and scene; it was only 
the rarest of actors who conceived of the action or move- 
ment beyond his own little physical orbit; and the scenic 
studios “supplied the art” in accordance with tradition, and 
in diluted imitation of the grand manner of a century or 
two earlier—without the faintest notion of harmony of 
play and setting, of rhythm, of unity of impression, of 
creative use of line, mass and color. 

If the actor, the playwright, the businessman-manager 
and the purveyor of ‘‘scenery”’ could not bring the new at- 
titude to the staging of plays, to whom could the theatre 
turn if not to the painter? Once the visual viewpoint was 
restored, after centuries of specialization in appreciation of 
playwriting and acting, the only thing to do was to call in 
that artist who alone had been trained to create through the 
eyes. Certainly the painter had better than any other con- 
temporary craftsman some understanding of the meaning 
of unity as applied to the arts; he understood the visual 
effectiveness of design, statically if not dynamically; and he 
had some glimmering of the spiritual value of color. Even 
some of the most obvious principles of his own art were 
immediately applicable—and new—to the current stage: 
pictorial composition, chiaroscuro and something vague 
called style. So he came in, by right of gifts needed by 
the theatre. 

The painter who comes to understand the stage, and 
then takes the theatre as he finds it—picture-frame stage, 
fourth-wall convention, realistic or romantic plays, movie- 
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minded audience—has immeasurably bettered the current 
of drama. Robert Edmond Jones with a long series of 
productions from The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife 
to Richard III and Samson and Delilah, Lee Simonson in 
two seasons of Theatre Guild productions, culminating in 
Liliom, the Rollo Peters of Madame Sand, Josephine and 
Mixed Marriage, Sam Hume and various helpers in two 
seasons at the Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, Norman 
Geddes at the Los Angeles Little Theatre and Raymond 
Johnson in his least unusual work for the Chicago Little 
Theatre, and occasionally Livingston Platt, John Wenger, 
Ernest de Weerth and others on Broadway, and scattered 
artists at the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Denver Little 
Theatre, the Hollywood Community Theatre—these one. 
time painters have perfected the means of staging until a 
new beauty has come into the playhouse, a satisfaction of 
the visual senses that makes complete the multiple appeal 
of the theatre. To the romantic play and romantic acting 
they have added a fullness of lighting, coloring and general 
décor—remember The Jest, Josephine, Swords. The re- 
alistic drama they have rescued from a too-studied literal. 
ness on the one hand and the flapping-canvas absurdity on 
the other—call to mind Heartbreak House, The Power of 
Darkness, even Abraham Lincoln. Where the painter has 
not been called upon in the person of one of the recognized 
group of ‘young decorators,”’ the commercial studios have 
been put to it to copy his methods, to the general betterment 
(if sometimes unintelligent betterment) of production in 
the mass. 

When the painter came in, he had at the end of his tongue 
that word “unity’’—so inapplicable to ninety-nine hundredths 
of the productions then filling the stages; and beyond his 
own contribution of lighting and setting that “fitted” the 
play, he has been able to pound into many a producer some 
understanding of the importance of unity as applied roundly 
to acting, tempo of staging, and the score.of other matters 
that go to make up production. In his own contribution 
he gradually forced into acceptance the principle that more 
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is to be gained by simplicity and suggestion than by photo- 
graphic exactitude and elaboration, a principle valid 
enough anywhere, but thrice golden when applied to back- 
grounds on a stage—at least when one is dealing with the 
assive drama of to-day. He dressed this drama appropri- 
ately, richly, honestly, to bring out its own best points. 

I credit him too with the larger share in the next step 
forward, the reach after synthesis. Synthetic production, as 
generally understood by the student and critic of the the- 
atre, is, I believe, one jump beyond unified production. | 
Where unity might suggest merely a harmony achieved by | 
passive means, a holding together by avoidance of overem- | 
phasis on any one part, synthesis suggests a building-up with 
an eye to full exploitation of every available element, a 
more architectonic and dynamic method of production. 
Most of us who were talking much about synthetic produc- 
tion five years ago were finding our material in a co-ordinate 
study of painting, acting and drama-writing. Certainly the 
painters (ot men who had studied painting on top of long 
acting experience, like Craig) brought much to the discus- | 
sion of that phase of the ‘new movement,” and did even 
more by their part in actual production. 

What the painter finally arrived at was stylization, and 
stylization is his greatest gift to the theatre as it exists to- 
day. Stylization, I suppose, may be defined as the creative 
quality that an artist puts into a production as a revelation 
of his own individual vision: the manner of producing, dis- 
tinctive, all-pervading, lifting the performance to the true 
estate of dramatic art. It does not necessarily rise out of 
the painter’s contribution to the production; it may be con- 
ceived out of a feeling for vocal rhythm, or a sudden divina- 
tion of a motive of life, or a theory of acting, the other ele- 
ments being stylized as visualized from this point of de- 
parture. Ask Alfred Kreymborg, for instance, to produce 
a play, and the conception will not be primarily visual, al- 
though there is definite stylization in the performance; and 
Jacques Copeau certainly stylizes his productions but gives 
last thought to the visual elements, having the gifts of 
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writer and actor more keenly alive; and remember William 
Poel’s production of Poetaster, stylized in what he con. 
ceived to be the Elizabethan manner of performance, or 
Maurice Browne’s production of Medea, conditioned (I 
think) by an individual conception of rhythm. But the 
fact remains that at present there are more really i impor. 
tant productions conditioned first from the visual viewpoint, 
Arthur Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones working to. 
gether on Redemption or Richard III, Cloyd Head, Mau. 
rice Browne and Raymond Johnson building up Grotesques 
for its poetic-decorative Chicago production, the authors of 
Miriam, who conceived it as a drama of movement, and the 
director and dancer who produced it at Berkeley—these 
all have achieved stylization out of a primarily visual con. 
ception of their materials. They see the drama moving 
before their eyes before they even begin to choose their 
actors; and it is the painter in them that makes them see, 

Thus in the drift toward unity, the seeking for synthesis, 
and latterly the achievement of stylization, it is the theatre 
artist with painter’s background who has led the way. He 
has developed to something near perfection the methods of 
producing current plays. He has achieved a pictorial 
rhythm that goes far toward “holding together” each per- 
formance. He has given professional flare to mounting, 
where previously there were only professional writing and 
professional acting against any nameless sort of back- 
ground, 

Having said all that—trying to keep in mind that to do 
so much is an achievement well meriting praise—still I 
find the question constantly knocking at my mind: how 
much does this rounding-out of Nineteenth Century drama 
mean? How much would it mean if the painter single- 
handed had developed the realistic-romantic formulas to 
utter perfection, if he had taken the picture-frame stage and 
put in it realistic or romantic pictures so fine in their field 
that no one can hope ever to surpass them? 

Well, frankly, to go no further would mean to me that 
he had failed in his biggest duty as theatre-artist. If he 
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fails to break through the picture-frame, if he fails to de- 
mand and help create a new type of stage, a new philosophy 
of production and a new drama, he has betrayed his trust. 
If he is content to dress up, over and over again, the cur- 
rent realistic and romantic plays, if he lets even the best 
things that our playwrights are doing limit his vision and 
his practice, I for one am ready to let him out of the theatre 
by the same door he came in. For the salvaging of realism 
and romanticism seems to me to have precious little to do 
with the making of the future theatre. 

I wish that I might say more of what I think that future 
theatre may be, but that is a subject inviting an essay all to 
itself. Of concrete signs however, there have been several 
that demand a bare mention—if only because practically all 
of them in America (aside from Alfred Kreymborg) sug- 
gest the painter’s initiative rather than the playwright’s or 
the actor’s. Jones’ designs for Macbeth, Geddes’ Dante 
series, Rosse’s sketches for new types of stage and audi- 
torium; and, less American but seen in America, Jacques 
Copeau’s varied use of a purely theatrical stage, and the 
Dr. Caligari film: from these and vaguer experiments one 
might build up a more or less probable picture of a new the- 
atre—utterly non-representational, expressing not a realistic 
but a microcosmic and theatrical vision of life, presented on 
a stage that is frankly a platform for acting. 

The painter has been feeling toward this new thing, 
often blunderingly, often timidly, but more fruitfully than 
any other experimenter. If he has shown us that he alone 
cannot make the new theatre, that in a sense must be cred- 
ited to him too. Perhaps his greatest service at the present 
juncture is in proving that the first pivotal man in the play- 
house is the dramatist, that we can get only a small part 
of the way until a new group of playwrights catches up 
with this little band of visual visionaries. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ACTOR IN 
“THE NEW MOVEMENT” 


BY CLAUDE KING 


N all that has been written and said about the new 
movement in the theatre, I find so much about décor 
and lighting and so little about acting, that I am al. 

most reduced to feeling that the actor has no place in the 
revolution or evolution, if the term is a better one, that is 
undoubtedly taking place. And since it is upon the shoul 
ders of the actor that the final burden has to be carried, 
I think it is now due to him to find out just what his posi- 
tion is, or is going to be. For remember that when the 
curtain rises on the first night, the author may not be pres. 
ent, the artist responsible for the décor may be comfortably 
working in his studio on the models for his next produc. 
tion, the manager may be on his way to Europe, but the 
actor has to be there, on the spot, to interpret the living 
part of the accumulated efforts of all concerned. 

Gordon Craig has released the current in the direction 
of the spiritual and the imaginative in the theatre, and the 
present trouble is that very often in the experimental 
theatre the scenery soars in the regions of the new move- 
ment, while the actor plays in something less than the 
good “old fashioned” way. If the actor can give the re- 
quired quality to any scene the lighting and scenery should 
serve to accentuate and heighten that quality in some way, 
but the experiment must not be used as a compensation 
for the lack of the required quality in the actor. If the 
theatre is going to advance healthily it must keep near to, 
and conscious of its source. Then only will it become a 
vital part of the whole social organism. 

And when I speak of the actor I mean the trained actor, 
the man who has served his apprenticeship at his craft, 
and has learned his technique sufficiently well to be able 
to forget it, or at any rate to hide its mechanics. Talma 
says that twenty years is the minimum period required to 


learn the art of acting, and both Irving and Forbes Robert- 
son have agreed that he is right. But the mere term of 
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years spent in the theatre is not necessarily important; they 
must have been years spent in the proper acquisition of the 
knowledge required to make the actor, in the fullest sense 
of the term, an interpreter of the play. 

We so often see a brilliant young performer spoiled by 
too early success. It takes character and a very beautiful 
kind of humility for the young to realize the need of study, 
not book-lore necessarily, rather the study of the many 
and various phases of human nature, the cultivation of 
understanding, the appreciation of all the curious reactions 
and nuances which go to make up our individualities. 

Perhaps one of the most necessary things for the actor 
of today to acquire is social perspective. We are, on the 
whole, rather inclined to think of our work in just terms 
of “theatre.” I think this will disappear as we extend our 
human sympathies, intensify our human contacts, and culti- 
vate a greater flexibility of mind in the direction of wonder 
and imagination. Automatically the actor who enlarges 
his vision will grow away from the traditional convention 
towards something which is truer, simpler, more modern, 
still retaining what is good in the older forms. A phrase 
of Gilbert Murray’s haunts me, “Dominant emotion tem- 
pered by gentler thought.’ This phrase applied to the 
actor conveys to me the power of giving to each part the 
requisite emotion, fitting into a thoughtful conception of 
the whole play; but, mark you, the emotion must be domi- 
nant, projected; we want no intellectual meandering. 

If the theatre of today is the theatre of the idea, that 
idea has to be embodied, and the actor needs not only to 
understand but to feel the significance of his role in relation 
to the governing idea of the play. 

The value to the actor of the social drama is very inter- 
esting. Taking a long view of the playwrights from the 
eighties, their plays largely reflect the awakening of the 
people to political and social self-consciousness. Through 
these plays the actor establishes his identity with the social 
organism. Artists often anticipate the general acknowledg- 
ment of some new current, but artists are a rare species. 
The actor who still thinks in terms of the theatre apart 
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from the social organism, or in terms of his own person. 
ality, may have a long road to travel before he attains to 
the simplicity, the integrity, or even the “groping sincerity” 
which characterize the real artist. 

After all what is this thing which has come to be called 
the New Movement? Is it not as it affects the actor just 
another angle of approach, a development of the spirit 
of the time, a new vision by which we re-view all plays? 
Let us apply it to a classic, Shakespeare for example. Mac. 
beth, instead of a mighty melodrama, becomes in the light 
of present day psychology the document of two human 
souls, exalted, illegitimately ambitious. Outraged Nature 
at the helm breaks them. The woman may not pervert 
her sex to the uses of ‘direst cruelty,” the man may not 
wade to an empty form of power through the lovely life. 
blood of friends. Played perfectly in the spirit of the 
new movement, this play would uncover the whole canker 
of illegitimate personal ambition. Can you imagine it? 
Each actor in his right relation to the whole, those two 
splendid lovers disintegrating before our very eyes, in some 
wild vortex of ambition; here is this mighty problem told 
in language of such beauty as to give “balm to hurt minds.” 

Gordon Craig says in “The Art of The Theatre”: “It 
is impossible for a work of art ever to be produced where 
more than one brain is permitted to direct; and if works 
of art are not seen in the theatre this one reason is a suf- 
ficient one, though there are plenty more. There must be 
one man capable of inventing and rehearsing a play; of 
designing and superintending the construction of both 
scenery and costume; of writing any necessary music; of 
inventing such machinery as is needed and the lighting that 
is to be used.” Kenneth Macgowan describes this demand 
as the extravagance of the ideal, in his very excellent book 
“The Theatre of Tomorrow,” and I entirely agree with him. 

The influence of Craig seems to have moved towards 
the “theatric,” that is, the thing to be seen, the sensuous 
appeal of the aesthetic, even to the substitution of the 
‘‘iber-marionette” for the actor, and thus he may succeed 
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in producing a new form for the theatre in the same way 
as has been accomplished by the Russian Ballet with its 
characteristic mime and music. But we actors care for the 
spoken word, and what we look for is not the “iiber- 
marionette”’ but the “‘iiber-director.” 

My experience teaches me that the best direction is done 
when the director approaches his task in much the same 
manner as he would if he were a musical conductor prepar- 
ing an orchestra for the playing of a symphony. That is, 
he must study his manuscript thoroughly before rehearsal 
so that he knows what results he is to get from his or- 
chestra when the work is played; and the actor should be 
as well trained as are the musicians, as a matter of course; 
for remember that the director does not control each per- 
formance, like the conductor does, he has to rely upon the 
actor to retain interpretation, tone and tempo as rehearsed. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of team 
work in the new movement. We recognize its importance 
in a football team or a racing boat, and it is just as essential 
in the theatre. In a novel, the name of which escapes me, 
there is a description of a boat race in which the hero is 
rowing stroke, and the authoress to emphasize the almost 
superhuman effort of the hero expresses herself thus, “All 
rowed fast in that boat, but none so fast as Bouncer.” Imag- 
ine the result! We can all remember how plays have been up- 
set by the use of this precise method, times without number. 

Granville Barker says in his recently published book 
“The Exemplary Theatre,” that a company that is playing 
well together as a team will produce a joint result that 
is $0 per cent better than the individual achievement of 
any one of its members, and this is absolutely true. My 
mind naturally goes back to the four years I spent with 
Granville Barker, which the World War interrupted, and 
he was such a man as I describe. He had a thoroughly 
contagious and beautifully informed enthusiasm. We did 
a great number of plays during that period, and the first 
rehearsal of each play was used for the exposition of his 
aim in that play, so that we all knew the goal in view and 
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worked towards it. Not only the company, but Albert 
Rutherston, or Norman Wilkinson, or Arthur Ricketts, or 
whoever was doing the décor, worked with him just as the 
company did, and thus we achieved a real unity under his 
masterly control. I remember an interesting thing in con. 
nection with this enthusiasm which often struck me at the 
time, and that was the reverent attitude,—I don’t know 
how else to describe it,— of everybody about the theatre 
during the rehearsal. We all spoke in whispers and moved 
about as silently as possible when not engaged in the scene 
in progress, we kept out of the line of sight as far as possi- 
ble, and apart from the text of the play, the only sound 
ever heard was the voice of Barker giving directions: in 
short, the stage was a sanctuary. And this was not the 
result of an order, but just the normal tribute of us all to 
the interest of the work in progress. The result was that 
every minute spent at rehearsal was creative and fruitful, 
and we did more work in three hours in such an atmosphere 
than one usually does in six hours of the ordinary kind of 
rehearsal. I do not wish for one moment to suggest that 
this method is peculiar to Granville Barker, but I think 
most actors will agree with me that it is not the general 
rule to be privileged to work in such an atmosphere. With 
him there was no rigidity of method with the individual 
actor, I have known him to discard approach after approach 
until he found the one most suited to the personality of 
the actor concerned, to bring through his idea. I have 
even known him to discard his direction of an entire act, 
and after two or three days to come to it again from an 
entirely different angle, getting the result through an almost 
uncanny appreciation of the material in hand. 

We look for other such groups in the Anglo-Saxon 
theatre; groups-similar to those established by Stanislavsky, 
Reinhardt, Copeau, with companies and directors working 
contantly together instead of in haphazard agglomeration 
as they do now. It is in such an association that the new 
movement will take root and the theatre of tomorrow grow 
to its fullest possibility. 
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NOTES ON THE STAGE IN PARIS 


BY RALPH ROEDER 


N the commercial theatre enterprise is at a stand-still; 
| the financial stringency is blamed for a stagnancy 

which is only the aggravation of a normal condition. 
The year’s record is one, not of production, but of repro- 
duction. Revivals, a desperate expedient everywhere this 
season, have been in Paris the inflation of a practise which 
the control of the leading theatres by a small group of 
authors has developed into a tradition. So difficult has 
the access to the established theatre been made for new 
talent and so poor have been the inducements that its 
standards have held out, that the majority of the dis- 
coveries of the independent stages have been men who have 
either desisted from, or never entertained the idea of, 
writing for the theatre, a fact which explains both their 
deficiencies and their virtues, a lack of experience in the 
one case, a freshness of approach in the other. 

The opening production of the season at the Vieux- 
Colombier, La Fraude, by Louis Fallens, was in itself a 
greater tragedy as the failure of the author’s life-long 
struggle than any in his fiction. Louis Fallens was a Bel- 
gian cabaret-singer cursed with the conscience and un- 
compensated with the talent of an artist. Early in middle 
age he gave up his profession, retired to a life of poverty, 
and devoted himself to an art which baffled and ignored 
him. The posthumous production of one of his plays, far 
from redeeming, only confirmed the oblivion in which his 
life was spent. 

The revival (in a second attempt to claim the attention 
of the public) of Jules Romains’ remarkable dramatic 
poem, Cromedeyre le Vieil, though it atoned by its power 
and quality for the mediocrity of La Fraude, was equally 
quixotic; for, epical in theme and untheatrical in treatment, 
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it could only invite failure. Nevertheless it will remain 
an achievement in the history of the Vieux Colombier: one 
of the nearest approaches to that type of “lyrical tragedy,” 
which the group of poets who are performed there js 
working towards as an ideal. 

Cromedeyre the Olden is a Homeric tale of the repudia. 
tion of the valley God and the rape of the lowland women 
by a race of highlanders.in the Cevennes. In the heart of 
France one is in a world as remote from civilization as in 
a cave dwelling. The men of Cromedeyre, unregenerate 
as the rock from which they have ravaged the countryside 
from a time “before there was a Pope in Rome or a law 
in Paris,’’ know no law and work their seasonable will, ac. 
countable to no power but Nature’s. The violence of their 
natural instincts and the sanction of their ancestral superi- 
ority have made them predatory, proud, and intractable, 
The rejection of the God of other men and the appropria. 
tion of their women are but two expressions of a single 
instinct: the gratification of a superiority that is genuine, 
for all its arrogance, in that it is earth-inspired. The poem 
leads one, in a series of scenes that are like so many cantos 
of an epic, up the mount Cromedeyre, from the peak of 
which a man looks down upon the world and sees the creep- 
ing figures of humanity at his feet. Small wonder, if the 
heart in the breast of a man on such a dizzy eminence swell 
with arrogant joy; if he spread his arms to the sun and 
take no care of anything in the world but his lusts, his in- 
dependence, his joy, his pride. ‘God,’ the hero discovers, 
“is not the same in all places.” The god of Cromedeyre 
is a joyous deity, hard in his joy, unscrupulous, created in 
the image of his worshippers. But this race of males, to 
perpetuate itself, has recourse to the women of an inferior 
stock; and as the women of Cromedeyre are not as the 
women of other places, they must be transformed in the 
image of their masters. They are taken by force and sub- 
dued by possession. They cleave to their masters, and 
when their kindred come to reclaim them, to their kindred 
they are strangers. Nature has ratified man’s violence; 
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biological has become poetic justice. A hard law, and a 
hard poem. Its originality lies in the absence of sophistica- 
tion with which it portrays a world so elementary as to be 
almost beyond our ken. The poet is almost an anthro- 
pologist. Among so many sophisticatedly “primitive” 
tendencies of the art of our time, here is one that is genuine; 
the artist has not adopted ~ manner, he has penetrated and 
reproduced the psychology of an elementary folk-soul. 

If identification with a life distinct from one’s own be 
the prime essential of the dramatist, the author of Crome- 
deyre le Vieil has given proof of an ability which may 
overcome his present limitations for the stage. But his 
vision is at present rhapsodic rather than dramatic. His 
unique qualities are such, however, as he shares with none 
of his generation save Claudel, to whom his work is kindred 
in that hard ecstasy, virile serenity, and passionate im- 
personality, expressed in verse of solemn dithyrambic 
power, which in the plays of the great mystic have restored 
the tragic mood to French poetry. The same tendency, 
though not the same achievement, appears in the work of 
other members of the group. None have approximated 
the deep-breathed power of this poem; but in common with 
Romains and Claudel they have a basic passion for hero- 
ism: Henri Ghéon with the humanitarian hero of Le Pain 
and the gentle outcast of Le Pauvre sous L’Escalier, in 
which the beautiful story of Saint Alexis fades into the 
anodyne piety of a chromolithograph; Jean Schlumberger, 
with an arid transcript from Plutarch in La Mort de 
Sparte; André Gide, with Saul. 

It is to be noted that the courageous policy of the Vieux 
Colombier in its search for new theatrical forms has been 
more fruitful in technical innovations of stagecraft than 
in the discovery of plays to fit those innovations. It has 
remained for Copeau himself to write, in his superb adapta- 
tion of Les Freres Karamazov, the one completely success- 
ful and significant modern tragedy in his repertory; but 
this play is a masterly handling of an accepted form, not 
an experiment in a new one. The one other distinctly suc- 
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cessful modern play in his repertory, Le Paquebot Ténacité 
was also written, and therefore produced, according to 
the principles of the realistic theatre. In the work of Ro. 
mains and Claudel a new poetic form appears, but the es. 
sential principles of the play of crisis are adhered to, and 
beyond the fact that the frame has been widened to allow 
of a more lyrical development, its novelty is scarcely radj. 
cal. May one not question then the necessity of a new 
“form”? In a good work of art form is indistinguishable 
from matter; it consists merely of the most effective and 
appropriate possible expression of its subject. ‘This Co.’ 
peau has recognized, with his characteristic liberality, in 
writing and producing plays according to the principles of 
that theatre away from which he believes that we are 
destined to evolve. 

In production it is, of course, easier to evolve new forms; 
but here again he has shown a breadth of taste—not to be 
confounded with the indecision of taste of the eclectic— 
that is remarkable in a reformer. Thus, at the risk of 
misinterpretation, he has incorporated in his repertory this 
season two Russian plays produced by a Russian director 
according to the methods of the Russian theatre. As these 
methods involved the use of painted scenery, a vital con- 
cession from the creator of the architectural stage, he 
proved with what openmindedness he is seeking the solution 
of that problem; had his motive been less disinterested, 
he would still have to be complimented on the shrewdness 
of a singularly strategic move. For to those who believe 
with him that the era of painted scenery is at an end and 
that with it will disappear that fusion, which he considers 
a mere confusion, of the arts which we have hitherto ac- 
cepted as the art of the stage, he gave a striking demonstra- 
tion of his contention in thus alluding, after five years’ ex- 
periment, to the code he was abandoning; while to those 
who are not of his persuasion he gave evidence of a liberali- 
ty that must refute the charge sometimes raised against 
him of doctrinarism. 

Copeau has always shown a sound and large love of 
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comedy, a taste which has been not the least evidence of 
his broad-based sanity. It was inevitable that the producer 
of an exquisite Twelfth Night, of the debonair Marriage 
of Figaro, of Moliére’s jovial farces, and of his saturnine 
Misanthrope, of Marivaux’s pastel, La Surprise de 
Amour and Musset’s tender Caprice, of the roguish Pierre 
Pathelin and of Le Menteur (that one reckless comedy 
from the pen of the circumspect Pierre Corneille), of Jules 
Renard’s sober Pain de Menage and Becque’s caustic La 
Navette, of Mérimée’s wench-ridden Carosse du Saint Sacre- 
ment and La Fontaine’s whimsical Coupe Enchantée—all 
in this year’s repertory—should have been eager to prolong 
so rich a tradition and show himself curious of contempo- 
rary humor. Two one-act plays, the unctuous Testament 
du Pere Leleu of Roger Martin du Gard, a racy piece of 
folk-comedy, and La Folle Journée* of Emile Mazaud, 
in which the bittersweet humors of disillusionment are dis- 
tilled from the decrepitude of two mildewed lives, seem 
worthy to take their places in this brilliant company. But 
neither Duhamel’s Oeuvre des Athlétes nor Benjamin’s Les 
Plaisirs du Hasard rise above the level of topical carica- 
ture. The laughter in these plays springs from no deep 
and permanent source; it is thin and strident with that bias, 
which is the antithesis, as it is the butt, of the comic spirit. 
Lacking detachment, perspective, and balance, they remain 
merely facetious. 

If so little success has attended the experiments in con- 
temporary literature of the most progressive of French 
theatres, the advent of the new generation must still be 
awaited with hopes deferred. André Antoine, as a critic 
as lusty a champion of youth as he was in the days, now 
dim and traditional, when he was himself in the arena with 
the Théatre Libre, practically admits as much in a recent 
review of the season. Comparing the year’s output, not 
with the harvests of his own past (a period which with 
singular courage he describes as one merely of transition) 
but with the promise of the preceding season, and in sup- 





* Printed in Theatre Arts Magazine, January, 1922. 
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port of that promise naming Lenormand, Romains, Dy. 
hamel, Vildrac, Obey and Amiel, Mazaud, Sarment, 
Cromelynck, Bernard, he confesses to a disappointment 
which is quite obviously a bitter admission wrung from him 
against his will by the evidence of facts; for it cannot be 
said that his list is not broad or his estimates generous to 
the point of leniency. These names cover the output of 
the progressive stages, the Vieux-Colombier, 1l’Oeuvyre, 
Gémier’s experiments at the Comédie Montaigne, and the 
now defunct Co-Operative des Auteurs, a producing associa- 
tion of authors, which is to be revived in a new organisa- 
tion, Le Canard Sauvage. 

It was in 1920, at the Theatre des Arts, during its tenancy 
by the Co-Operative des Auteurs, that the name of Lenor- 
mand first attracted general attention with a play which 
still remains his best; and even the most superficial account 
of the contemporary French stage must reckon with him 
as one of its marking personalities. Les Ratés was a 
powerful study of failure and demoralization, the power 
of which, no less than its weakness, was due in large 
measure to its autobiographical bias, for it was almost a 
personal confession and protest. For ten years Lenormand 
had laid siege to the theatre without success, and with 
middle age and its self-questionings closing in on him, he 
found himself face to face with the familiar spectre of 
failure which haunts those years. It was with the energy 
of despair that he grappled with it in a play in which he 
threw his own heart naked onto the stage—and with that 
throw won the fight. The grim picture he draws is melo- 
dramatically exaggerated, lurid with youthful pessimism; 
but there is no mistaking the accent of fundamental ex- 
perience, the ache and shudder of personal observation. 
His subsequent plays are in the nature of a convalescence, 
in which the morbidity of this early crisis survives with 
slackening vitality, degenerating into a tendency to sensa- 
tionalism and the exploitation of mania, which are begin- 
ning now to show the facility and limitations of a formula. 
His latest plays, Le Simoun, and Le Mangeur de Réves, 
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are pathological studies, in which he skirts the danger-lines 
of life, the frontiers of human conscience beset by nature’s 
obscure anarchy, themes upon which he has sought to es- 
tablish a kinship with those of Greek tragedy. To the 
erotic obsessions which form the basis of these plays he has 
attempted to give the significance of antique fatalism. 
Besides Lenormand the Canard Sauvage includes Jean 
Jacques Bernard, the author of an able study of a senti- 
mental derelict of the war, incapacitated for happiness by 
its privations; (Le Feu Qui Reprend Mal); Denys Amiel 
and André Obey, whose tragi-comedy of the commonplace, 
La Souriante Madame Beudet, showed striking technical 
dexterity; Emile Mazaud; and the two discoveries of 
L’Oeuvre, Jean Sarment and Fernand Cromelynck. The 
popularity of Jean Sarment is probably to be attributed 
to a vein of sensibility similar to that which made the suc- 
cess of Bataille. Cromelynck’s Gargantuan farce, Le Cocu 
Magnifique, is a parody in the Flemish manner upon jeal- 
ousy, a passion that it is his distinction to have seen as 
essentially farcical, though it has so often served the pur- 
poses of tragedy. He has inflated the green-eyed monster 
with a mighty blast of ridicule, stretched, pricked and ex- 
ploded it resoundingly. In his caricature of an apprehen- 
sive husband so tortured by the passion that feeds on itself 
that he prostitutes his wife to the community to forestall 
his fears, he has pushed jealousy to its exquisitely absurd 
conclusion. The enormity of his fancy saves the subject 
from distastefulness, but noc from literary crudity. In 
Emile Mazaud’s Dardanelle, the same subject is treated 
from another angle, with equally joyous extravagance but 
with greater literary skill. An echo of Moliére’s laughter 
rings through the jovial solemnity of this version of the 
cuckold resurgent, who turns his misfortune into a triumph. 
In these reversals of accepted values there is something 
more than the joy of the parodist or the ingenuity of wit 
blowing vain bubbles; one may trace a new attitude of mind, 
which may yet sweep away the conventional sentiment of 
that hothouse of amorous intrigue which has obsessed the 
French stage and befogged its best minds. These farces 
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are by way of undermining and overwhelming that tradition 
with ridicule; and elsewhere, in lonelier places, the poets 
are outgrowing it in works of larger and more robust im- 
port. The changing forms of poetic drama correspond to 
a changing vision. The gulf is wide indeed between the 
dramas of Claudel and Romains and that already demoded 
rhetorical tradition of the wittily versified romantic play, 
the last brilliant flower of which was Edmond Rostand. 
Already the yearly revivals of Cyrano and L’Aiglon seem 
echoes of a period long past and outworn. In Maurice 
Rostand’s La Gloire that tradition has come to a natural— 
nay, to an hereditary—end; and the glory of the father, so 
eagerly claimed by the son, is cheap enough now to be had 
for the asking. La Gloire is a barely veiled allegory in 
which the son protests against the common fate of the sons 
of the great and claims his own share of “glory.” The 
glory he claims and assumes as the motive of artistic crea- 
tion has been accorded him, but his play is, even more than 
his father’s last, unfinished work, La Derniere Nuit de Don 
Juan, a final reflection of all the elder poet’s defects in its 
exaggerated preciosity, sentimentality and _ self-conscious- 
ness. In La Derniere Nuit de Don Juan these tendencies 
seem to have been recognized by the poet himself and trans- 
formed, by the bravado with which they are exaggerated, 
with a kind of melancholy sophistry, into virtues. Con- 
sistently artificial and aridly ingenious, it is a literary epi- 
taph, in which may be deciphered the disillusionment of a 
talent that has succumbed to its limitations; and this mort- 
uary note of frustrated humanity is curiously appropriate. 

In these days when her friends regret the political isola- 
tion of France, her artistic isolation, untouched by the 
modern currents apparent elsewhere in the European 
theatre, is sometimes deplored as well. But if the change 
in her theatre springs from her own needs, it can only be 
a matter of congratulation that she is not over-susceptible 
to the passing fashions which as influences, pass so readily 
from stage to stage, where the native life is less old and, 
this must never be forgotten, less hardy. 
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BY BROCK PEMBERTON 
()*: of the advantages of being in the “show busi- 


ness,” as we who are careful of our nuances say 

along Broadway, is that when prosperity or cred- 
itors become unbearable one can take a European trip and 
deduct it from one’s income tax. One of the disadvantages 
is that having gone abroad one must spend one’s evenings 
in theatres, otherwise the trip would come under the head 
of pleasure and not deductable. I found myself recently 
on such a trip, a junket that stretched from mid-January 
to late March, from London to Vienna; returned to these 
shores I discovered I had brought with me a high regard 
for our stage and its future place in the sun of the theatre. 
The succeeding paragraphs will outline some of the things 
I saw and give some of the reasons for my elation. 

The London stage is still suffering from shell-shock. It 
lost some of its best blood in the war, men who would now 
be writing good plays or acquitting themselves honorably 
as actors. Synchronously it lost through natural death 
some of its most distinguished players, Tree, Wyndham, 
Alexander among them, while some of its most dis- 
tinguished playwrights suspended writing. Added to these 
catastrophes was the loss of that great audience, recruited 
from the earth’s four corners, that crowded London’s 
theatres through the last years of the war. The war, too, 
did things to the tastes of English audiences, it seems to 
me. Looking back at the pre-war theatre the comedy like 
A Pair of Silk Stockings or the more serious My Lady’s 
Dress was what caught the crowd. Now I believe such 
delicate plays would find difficulty in reaching an audience. 
What we used to call with a touch of disdain the “tea cup 
and saucer” play has given way to melodrama or the play 
of mawkish sentiment. Small wonder then that the Eng- 
lish theatre is in a bad way. 
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When the war began, what we used to refer to as “the 
new movement in the theatre” had just begun to engulf us, 
imported to these shores by the young men who had sat 
at the feet of Craig and of Reinhardt. The English, legs 
susceptible to change, had scarcely been touched by it and 
of course after August, 1914, there was no thought of 
anything but carrying on as best they could. Consequently 
while we have been making many changes, some of them 
I think for the better, they have been staging their plays 
much as they always staged them. This is in the maina 
pretty sound way and often I am moved with admiration 
for some of their effects, but quite as often I am moved to 
wonder what a London audience would do if a Jones 
Richard III were unfolded before them. 

The thing that impresses one most is the difference in 
lighting. Our intricate though elastic system of floods, 
spots and X-Ray borders is scarcely known there; instead 
they use footlights, strips and borders of incandescent lamps 
for the most part. Such a system was in use in the theatre 
in which I produced Enter Madame and with it I found 
it dificult to get the proper effect in the second act where 
the table during the supper scene should be in candle light 
and the remainder of the room in semi-darkness. It seemed 
to me I had the other scenes ablaze with light but on the 
night of the dress rehearsal one of the English managers 
associated with me in the production implored me to turn 
on more. “You can’t give an English audience too much 
light,” he said, and the thought came to me that perhaps 
in a country where they so seldom see bright sunlight they 
expect brilliant light on the stage. So perhaps our system 
of soft lighting through colored mediums will never be 
adopted there. 

The London stage I believe is on the up-take. It seemed 
to me more like its old self than it did last Summer. 


“Sor wel te oe 
Germany is also suffering from a scarcity of good plays. 


When I was in Berlin there were any number of revivals 
of old dramas and the newspaper men said it had been 
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Four scenes from Masse Mensch, the expres- 
sionistic play by Ernst Toller, produced at the 
Volksbiihne in Berlin, and described by Lee 
Simonson in the April issue of Theatre Arts 
Magazine. The play is staged practically with- 
out settings in the ordinary sense, the back- 
ground throughout the seven scenes being either 
the darkened cyclorama or black curtains, and 
the properties consisting chiefly of black plat- 
forms. The three drawings are by Hans Stroh- 
bach, scenic designer at the Volksbihne, who 
planned the production with Jurgen Fehling, 
the regisseur. The sketch above is the work- 
ers’ meeting scene, at the moment when a volley 
has been fired and the curtains open to show 
the soldiexs standing with leveled rifles. (Photo 
by Atelier’ Jessen. 














Design by Hans Strohbach for one of the 
dream scenes in Masse Mensch. Here immense 
“shapes” like overhanging cliffs are set in half- 
darkness before the cyclorama. Six partially 
lighted figures squat in a half-circle and the 
seventh figure comes down the long lane of 
darkness to mount a platform at center and play 
an accordion. This scene marks the nearest ap- 
proach to conventional “recognizable” settings 
in the entire production. (Photograph by 
Atelier Jessen.) 
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Another of the dream scenes in Masse Mensch 


as designed by Hans Strohbach. On top of a 
black platform the two figures are seen in sil- 
houette, the man standing, the girl crouched 
within a cramping cage. The gigantic figures 
at back are formed by shadows that cross the 
cyclorama at one point during the action. 
(Photograph by Atelier Jessen. 














A photograph of a portion of the cage scene in 
Masse Mensch, showing Mary Dietrich who 
acts the chief role, and Josef Bunz! as the 
Attendant. Her blue dress and the red bars of 
the cage are the only color notes throughout the 
scene, all other characters’ appearing in black 
on a black stage. Her strained attitude here 
suggests the tempo in which the whole piece is 
played—intensely alive, direct, careless of 
subtleties and prettinesses, hurried, even violent. 
Photo by Atelier Jessen 
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much like that all Winter. Here, too, the war has left its 
stamp upon theatre audiences in the form of a coarsened 
taste that accepts if it does not demand plays so far re- 
moved from the Anglo-Saxon plane that one would have 
dificulty in outlining their plots in a Greenwich Village 
tea-sshop. But the war has not halted the Germans either 
technically or in their striving for a new dramatic form. 
The only novel play I saw in London was from the Italian 
of Luigi Pirandello, called Six Characters in Search of an 
Author. In Berlin I saw two, Masse Mensch, of which 
Lee Simonson wrote interestingly in the last issue of this 
magazine, and Die Wunderlichen Geschichten des Kapell- 
meisters Kreisler. The former, with its expressionistic 
scenes much in the manner of Jones’s Macbeth, provided 
one of the most thrilling evenings I have ever spent in the 
theatre. The latter is an attempt to translate the method 
of the cinema to the stage, that is to tell a story in a series 
of swiftly moving scenes. This is accomplished—in all 
there are 42 scenes—by the alternate use of the full stage, 
a wagon stage with two elevated communicating rooms on 
it, two pivot stages that swing on from either proscenium 
base, and other levels disclosed through cut-outs. The 
protagonist of the play recites to a friend the story of his 
loves. This recital corresponds to the sub-titles of the 
movies. As he speaks the stage is plunged into darkness 
and immediately one of the miniature stages appears and 
the episode he was describing is enacted. Not only does 
this method make possible a swift succession of manifold 
scenes but the use of many levels and sectors, each an il- 
luminated oasis of light in the general blackness, makes 
for a surprising variety to the eye. This cinema novelty 
is to be reproduced in New York the coming season and I 
am told some of the Berlin stage crew are to be imported 
to insure its technical proficiency. 

One of my most interesting theatrical adventures in the 
Teutonic capital was an inspection of the mysteries of the 
stage of Reinhardt’s Grosse Schauspielhaus. 

Like most German theatres the stage is excellent tech- 
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nically. To begin with it is unusually plastic, being divided 
into eight parallel sections each of which may be raised 
or lowered. Some of these sections are further subdivided 
into parts that may be moved independently, some may be 
broken into steps ascending or descending, or the surface 
may be tilted. In addition to this elasticity there is a large 
revolving stage. While this fluidity struck me as rather 
remarkable and an interesting thing to have done, given 
the space and funds to do it with, it did not impress me 
as being pertinent to the solution of our problems. I ques- 
tion the general practicability of such a stage, except per- 
haps in a theatre given over to stunt plays. Over a term 
of years I imagine it would be cheaper to build the plat- 
forms and elevations required by the specific plays pro- 
duced. Even in the one I saw on this stage, Offenbach’s 
Orpheus in the Underworld, there was no use of this com- 
plicated machinery. The famous fore-stage, too, on which 
Reinhardt planned to unfold much of the drama, was ob- 
solete and I was told that the chairs which had been placed 
on it were rarely ever removed. 

But I did covet the sky dome and the lighting equip- 
ment. The dome, I imagine, is the largest permanent one 
in the world and on it the electrician painted some beautiful 
effects from a great battery of lamps suspended permanent- 
ly in front of it. There were perhaps a hundred of these 
in three parallel rows, their colored glass shutters so ar- 
ranged in series that any combination can be used. Marvel- 
ous cloud effects were projected from a huge machine that 
looked like a great chandelier. It was made up of perhaps 
a dozen stereoptican lamps, each containing a photographic 
plate of a cloud, attached to a central axis which revolved 
slowly when in use, causing each cloud picture to float across 
the sky. The dome also took lights from batteries at its 
base and there were pinholes in its surface through which 
the light from tiny lamps could twinkle, but that day the 
stars were on strike. I had always thought the surface of 
a sky dome should be rough in order better to refract the 
light. This was as smooth as the skin one reads about in 
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the soap advertisements, and when I commented on it Mr. 
Reinhardt’s aide said they tried to get it “as smooth as 
alabaster.” 

The Russians have invaded Berlin and added a pictur- 
esque note to the theatre. There is a cabaret in the western 
part of the city called The Blue Bird patterned after the 
Chauve Souris, while at least one stage is given over to 
Russian drama enacted by wandering troupes. These 
change their personnel frequently as one group returns to 
report to the Soviet and allows another to go out on parole. 


* * * * x 


I made a flying trip to Amsterdam to view the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Theatre Crafts, and afterward spent 
some time in London negotiating for its transfer here, 
negotiations which I hope will bear fruit next Winter. The 
show struck me as a fine first effort, a nucleus around which 
still more interesting exhibitions could be built in the future. 
In fact it seemed to me the exhibition should be made a 
permanent thing, following a certain schedule around a 
world circuit, and being constantly renewed by the deleting 
of outmoded stuff and the substituting of new. 

The show as a whole has been so well described by Mr. 
Sheldon Cheney that I will not dwell further on it except 
for a word of praise for the general scheme as devised by 
Mr. H. Th. Wijdeveld, and a word of approval for Mr. 
Cheney for his bold criticism of the American section of 
the show. It may have been Mr. Cheney’s fault, as Mr. 
Simonson points out in this issue, since he was largely re- 
sponsible for assembling the American exhibit, but dis- 
regarding the blame the fact remains that the work shown 
gave no conception of what has been achieved here by the 
new artists. One fault was that while foreign artists were 
represented largely by original color plates ours had to 
depend largely on photographs or drawings in black and 
white which gave the room a mortuary aspect. Certainly 
if I had not enjoyed the work of Simonson, Urban, Geddes 
and Jones I could never have guessed from the offerings 
in Amsterdam their individual beauties. 
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APOLOGIZING FOR AMERICA 
My dear Sheldon Cheney :— 


Your attitude toward the American stage designer ex. 
pressed in your article in the April issue of THEATRE Arts 
on the International Exhibition at Amsterdam was astound- 
ing—precisely because you went to the Amsterdam exhibit 
as the representative of and spokesman for the American 
stage designers, whom you have done so much to en 
courage. And it is for that reason that I ask—what right 
have you to apologize for us? It is because you did found 
THE THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE and did probably more 
than anyone at that time, to make the designing of stage 
settings a recognized profession and the art of the theatre 
a recognized craft, that your attitude is all the more in- 
credible. 

“Gordon Craig looked for long minutes at Jones’ design 
for Swords.’”’ Craig paused for long minutes before 
Jones’ drawing. Think of it! Long minutes, perhaps 
three, perhaps even five. The oracle came and saw and 
recognized. What you seem to forget, or at least not 
emphasize is that those minutes were as much a credit to 
Gordon Craig as to Jones. Good for Gordon! He is an 
excellent art critic. He should take a column a week in 
the Telegraph. He said precisely what we have been say- 
ing for the last four years, perhaps a bit better. But you 
report the fact with the awed veneration of a village priest 
who sees His Eminence, on the way to consecrate the ca- 
thedral, stop at the sight of your cousin, the shoemaker, and 
bless him. ‘Think of that! Our André blessed by His 
Eminence!” 

You wonder that you make my blood boil? It is really 
more re-assuring that Gordon Craig, in his magnificent iso- 
lation should be able to recognize the quality of Robert 
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Jones, than it is for Jones to be recognized as the artist he 
is by Edwin Gordon Craig. 

“Even the Germans stopped to study long over Norman 
Geddes’ Dante series.” I, also, have been to Germany re- 
cently and I am second to none in my admiration for what 
I saw there—I have said so repeatedly in print and on the 
platform—but it is precisely the Germans who had better 
stop and look for fifteen minutes, for with all their Fest- 
spielhaus and Grosse Schauspielhaus they have yet to show 
a single project that touches Geddes’ Divina Comedia in 
creative imagination. Reinhardt’s Danton is a mere circus 
in comparison. They have built their superb arenas which 
they cannot yet adequately fill, and here is Geddes, alone, 
without any such encouragement, literally building the 
arena on which his dreams can be enacted, at the same time 
that he creates his dream. Why did you not give it that 
emphasis? That should have been your emphasis if you 
are to be a spokesman for the movement that you have 
helped to start in this country. Instead of being so abjectly 
impressed, you should have reminded the Germans of the 
fact that they would have been the first to recognize—the 
handicap under which any American stage designer has been 
laboring for years; i. e., that not one play out of ten he 
gets is capable of stylization. We have no such group as 
Toller, Georg Kaiser and Hasenclever to stimulate us. We 
have had literally to drag our authors along behind us, to 
fight to impose any qualities of design upon the almost 
photographic realism of the majority of plays offered us. 
To say that under these circumstances we have merely got- 
ten to the stage where Reinhardt was ten years ago and 
apologize for the fact, is such poor criticism that it is 
fatuous. And even at that, I challenge a comparison be- 
tween the best German realism—the realism of Brahms 
at the Lessing Theatre, the realism of Reinhardt and the 
realism we have achieved. I happen to have seen a pro- 
duction of Gorki’s Lodging for the Night by some members 
of the Moscow Art Theatre in Vienna. Perhaps they had 
to do with borrowed scenery and borrowed lights, but even 
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so, no American designer would have been content with the 
sheer paintiness of one or the flatness of the other. And 
neither you nor Macgowan nor Stark Young would haye 
stood for it five minutes if you had seen it at the Garrick 
or the Plymouth. 

In fact, my impression is, that to the realism we have 
been forced to accept, we have given a quality that very 
few foreign designers ever have given to it. I challenge 
you to find a single realistic set ten years ago in Europe 
comparable to Jones’ setting of the post office in The 
Devil’s Garden. As for Liliom, I admit that I have been 
told so often by foreigners who have seen the Hungarian 
and almost every German version of the play that The 
Théatre Guild production is in every way superior, that | 
have begun to believe it. You may get back in time to see 
the Temple settings of Back to Methuselah. For a play 
of that sort, “expressionism” is so easy as to be almost in- 
evitable. If the play had not been so free in fantasy, I 
might have thought twice about it. And stylization is as 
easy a formula as any other, and the formula can be just 
as lifeless. 

After all, why not realism? To send Liliom out onto 
a ten-foot viaduct so that he might die high against the 
sky, symbolically uplifted at the climax of his life, is, after 
all, doing the same sort of thing with this material as 
Jessner did with Richard III, when he sent Richard II 
onto a terrace and then onto a gigantic staircase to appear 
there at the summit of his power; and to a lesser degree 
the same sort of thing Gordon Craig does in making a 
spiral staircase and a pillar rock the center of Macbeth. 
It may not be as beautiful, as significant, as sensitive, as 
anything-you-please, but it is doing the same sort of thing 
with infinitely less tractable material. To create plastic or 
symbolic forms from formally poetic material is, after all, 
easier than to re-shape the accepted silhouettes of our exist: 
ence and mould them so as to heighten moments of con 
temporary life, precisely because the bridges and the rooms 
about us have an accepted presence and the problem of 
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stylizing and distorting them is a more subtle one, a problem 
with much more severe limitations. The fact that American 
designers such as Jones, Geddes and myself have pushed to- 
wards scenic design and battled for it, step by step, through 
intractable material which did not call for it, hardly sug- 
gested it and resisted it in every way, shape and manner, is 
infinitely to our credit and you might have told Europe so. 

But, after all, the whole problem of realism versus any- 
thing else, is precisely what is beside the point. Salvation 
was once contained in the injunction—‘“Do it with curtains.”’ 
That was ten years ago when we all started. Somehow or 
other, the set in which one could hang gray curtains was 
art, and somehow the set in which one could not, was not. 
Now the injunction seems to be, “Do it-with pylons,” or 
“Do it with screens.” To which I reply—fiddlesticks. It 
can be done with two kitchen chairs, naturalistic kitchen 
chairs not designed but purchased from stock at Macy's 
for two dollars and eighty-nine cents. For if a producer 
or producer-designer could interpret a play by some other 
Gorki, a play which had the same feeling for the imminent 
significance of the mean, the dirty, trivial and routine sur- 
faces and facts of our life, could really put into his 
furniture what Gorki put into his words, could really feel 
benches and the wall with a dirty window in it as intensely 
as Van Gogh felt the straw-covered chair that stood in 
his room at Arles, the result would be expression so final 
and complete as to make all the screens in the world seem 
remote, esoteric and empty things 

Some one once complained that the doorway in Jones’ 
Richard III tower was really the doorway of the Tower 
of London. For all I know it was an exact replica, a 
photographic copy if you will. And, if it was, it made no 
more difference than that Picasso once tore a page out of 
the daily Figaro and pasted it in the middle of a painting. 
That it is an actual page of the Figaro is of no importance. 
What is of importance is what happens to it when Picasso 
puts it in conjunction with other things. That is, of course, 
what painters and critics constantly forget. That is the 
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great modern vice which besets us everywhere as groups, 
cliques, circles and revolutionary academies. In one clique 
anything which has a piece of newspaper or tin plastered 
on it is supposed to have a better chance of being art than 
the picture without it. AOr one is supposed to stand a 
better chance of doing art if one puts his color on in dots 
like Signac; or in flat masses without any modeling like 
Matisse; or puts a black outline around everything; or puts 
no outline around anything, like Cezanne; or breaks things 
up into triangular planes with Gleizes and Metzinger. 
Keep at that long enough, is the supposition, and you are 
certain to do art, you will float on the stream of the future 
and arrive at creation. 
Why can’t you realize what utter rot this is? The only 
essential thing is a profound experience, a profound sense 
of what one has to interpret, the power to interpret that 
intensely. And it doesn’t matter whether one does it with 
what is called stylization or expressionism or pylons, or 
screens, or gray curtains, or an office desk/\ If a truly great 
realistic play can be written, then scenery superficially as 
realistic as photography may express it, and if it can achieve 
intensity, will be exactly as significant and as beautiful as 
any abstraction in the world. And if a profoundly abstract 
play is written demanding abstract scenery which expresses 
the same thing in plastic form, then that too will be intense 
expression and art, and all talk of movements or tendencies 
towards screens or away from screens, any feeling that 
because a thing is abstract it is necessarily better than the 
thing that is realistic, is all rot and you ought to know it. 
For you ought to know that art in stagecraft and expression 
in scenery is the inevitable conjunction of form with the 
spirit of the theme dramatized, spoken and expressed. \' 
Sincerely yours, “"q 


nr 





LEE SIMONSON. 
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ANSWERING MR. SIMONSON 


My dear Lee: 

As a successful artist you have, I suppose, the right to indulge in 
those temperamental flights traditionally associated with genius. I do 
not find it surprising, therefore, that after taking us “Down to the 
Cellar” in the last issue of Theatre Arts Magazine, you should 
proceed to Hit the Ceiling in this issue—in an open letter in which 
the facts are mostly wrong, but the conclusions in general remarkably 
interesting and intelligent. 

A fact which you have entirely overlooked, and which may be 
considered to have some bearing on the argument, is that I saw the 
exhibition under discussion and you didn’t. You drag in Reinhardt’s 
Danton and the Moscow Art Theatre Gorki as if I had compared 
American production with them. I repeat that the German section 
of the exhibition was rich with a sort of achievement that the Amer- 
ican lacked except in the designs of Jones and Geddes—as you will 
yourself recognize when the show comes to America. As to Geddes’ 
Dante project, I think I did not fail to appreciate its very notable 
originality. (Witness my article on it in the April Century.) 

Another fact that you apparently overlook is that I was writing 
my review for Theatre Arts Magazine, so that it is a bit thick to 
have you fire this at me: “You should have reminded the Germans 
of the handicap under which any American stage designer has been 
laboring for years. ...” Tut, tut! That would be no news to 
Theatre Arts readers. Of course, I did talk.a lot to European artists 
about conditions over here, and how we had pulled up under excessive 
handicaps to a very good sort of staging—and incidentally I found 
myself again and again talking about your own Theatre Guild as 
America’s nearest approach to an art theatre and as the most hopeful 
sign of what is coming—for however much I may admire certain 
things abroad, I feel for a certainty that the future is ours. 

You imply that in my review I made claims for German realism, 
and then you take an awful wallop at me in the name of a superior 
American realism. Please look over my article again and see whether 
you can find one word that suggests an endorsement of German or any 
other achievement in that direction. You imply further that in the 
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article I hitched my allegiance to “doing it with pylons” or “doing it 
with screens.” You very wisely cry “Fiddleticks!”—but you trumped 
up the whole matter out of your imagination and not out of any. 
thing I wrote. You imply that I put forward a clique or a group 
and a technical system, and ask “Why can’t you realize what utter 
rot this is?” I echo, “Utter rot’”—having said nothing of the matter 
in my review. In other words you seem to me to have set up a let 
of straw men, pinned my name to them, and then demolished them 
with a fine gesture that I and everybody else can applaud. 

If there is anything I might really resent in your letter (most 
of your points are so clearly the fruit of excess emotion, a blind re 
action to criticism!) it is that you accuse me of putting forward a 
formula. You do not make clear whether you mean stylization, or 
abstraction, or screens, or what. Read, please, my article “The 
Painter in the Theatre” elsewhere in this issue of Theatre Arts 
Magazine, but written before I went to Amsterdam; and read 
(slowly!) the following bit I wrote last winter in an article for 
Shadowland: “In a quarter-century we have been offered almost 
every possible substitute for naturalistic scenery: just curtains, the 
Elizabethan stage revived bodily, screen sets, light alone, the circus 
ring, symbolic design. These offerings have been immensely interest- 
ing and suggestive, and in the aggregate they go to make up most 
of what is called the new movement in the theatre. But individually 
they have carried the stage very little forward—because the solutions 
were piecemeal, because they furnished merely a new or revived 
formula in place of the current one, when what we most needed 
was to get away from all formulas, from all revivals of outgrown 
stages, from all attempts to graft any particular sort of stage or 
method of production on to a changing sort of play.” 

After all, we agree on all the essential points about which you 
grow so fiery: that the American stage designers have had a sad 
time of it because there have been so few good plays; that all 
formulas are damnable things except as they further intensity of 
expression; that the important point in stage-setting is the conjunc 
tion of form and spirit. The only point of real disagreement is, 
perhaps, in some of your talk about realism—but I have already 
used up my allotted two pages. 

Affectionately yours, 
SHELDON CHENEY. 
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Six designs by Woodman Thompson for Romeo and Juliet. 
Through all the six scenes two permanent staircases leading te 
an upper level remain standing. The basis of the production is 
a wall pierced by three arches, and two staircases leading to an 
upper level. The staircases remain stationary throughout the 
entire play being hidden or disclosed by the use made of the 
arches. Above, Capulet’s Hall. Brilliantly costumed figures should 
be imagined ascending and descending the staircases as well as 
moving back and forth on the upper level while the dance is in 
progress below. The balcony is occupied by musicians. (The 
photographs of these six models are by Francis Bruguiére. 














Juliet’s Garden, designed by Woodman Thomp- 
son. The permanent staircases of the first de 
sign are hidden by flats dropped behind the 
right and left arches. The setting is in brilliant 
sunlight. 

The Balcony Scene. Juliet’s Garden converted 
by a contrast in lighting; moonlight with pro- 
jected leaf-shadows. 
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A Street in Verona. One of the staircases and 
two of the arches, as well as the balcony of the 
permanent setting, are utilized. The rest re- 
mains in place but is hidden by additional 
scencry placed down stage. 

The Apothecary’s Shop. The permanent setting 
remains in place but is partly hidden by ad- 
ditional flats. Upon the opening of the center 
door a green light is seen within. 











The Capulet’s Tomb, in Woodman Thompson's 
production of Romeo and Juliet. The vault 
where Juliet lies is a part of the permanent 
setting hidden throughout the preceding scenes 
by the flat in the center arch. All entrances are 
made from above. Romeo and Paris fight up 
and down the staircase. 
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THE DESERTER 
BY LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


In front of a cottage in the country. Early 
morning. The door of the cottage opens and 
several men and women come out; they stand talk- 
ing on the flagged garden path, before they 
disperse. 


ist WoMAN. Why, it’s bright morning! 
ist MAN. And a fresh air ’tis! 


2nD WoMAN. Like coming out of a tunnel—such a noise 
The night has been. 


1st WOMAN. And such a stifle of folk! 
My head’s bewilder’d. 

1sT MAN. Wash you in the dew. 
The same as when you were a young thing. 

1sT WOMAN. Nay! 


I’ve all my age just now, and a deal more: 
As likely to be skittish as if I’d seen 
My own time dated in the almanac 
And settled like the assizes. 

2ND MAN (a very old man). Why, what a mood 
For a fine morning!—You keep too soft a heart, 
A heart like dough, no sad affair can touch 
Without it pinches. You should have a heart 
Like mine, crisp as a quartern loaf new-baked 
With the warmth lively in it—to fool the morn 
Kindle your senses again after you've seen 
Another fellow’s candle-light snufft out. 

1sT WoMAN. Well, I’m just daunted, when I’ve seen 

death busy. 

2ND Man. And we left still alive to smell the air !— 
Never a death now, but I feel as if 
It took a parcel of years from off my back: 
I'll have a spine like a sapling soon——My word, 
This garden favours pinks! Better than mine! 
Look what a flourish of pinks! 
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2ND WoMAN. When I’m to die, 
I’ll not have windows closed and a blinded room; 
I'll have the morning blow right in on me, 
And have some gleam of green things in my eyes, 
You mind, all of you: else I'll die so loud, 
Peter’s noise would be a buzzing to it. 

1sT WoMAN. And I'll not have my dying day a show- 
For all the swarming neighbours. 


2ND MAN (the old one). I'll be there: 
I'll give you a send-off. 
1sT WOMAN. You old jackal! 


You'll have your proper gait by then; you'll be 
Going about four-footed. 
1st MAN. You won't take, 
' We'll hope, missis, such a wild way of dying 
As Peter took; there'll be no call for us 
To come and manage you. 


3RD MAN. I thought, one while, 
He’ld fight us down. 
1sT MAN. He gave my neck a wrench 


Will keep me minding him all day, poor man;— 
Specially as tis hoeing turnips for me. 

2ND WomMAN. I had my mind made up and my skirts 

gathered 

To clear the stairs in a jump, and chance my legs, 
When he seemed freeing himself: I never saw 
Such vengeance in a man’s eyes. 

1sT MAN. Ay, you mean 
The fit he had of taking Turpin’s face 
For the Kaiser looking in on him? Indeed, 
He bounded under the clothes same as a salmon 
Leaping a waterfall. 

1sT WOMAN Anyone would suppose 
His glare was on some great marauding face, 
The picture of foreign wickedness and murder, 
He did take Turpin’s looks to heart so bad. 
Yet it’s a homely make of face; you’ld say, 
Surely, if there’s plain English anywhere, 
It’s Turpin’s face. 


3RD MAN (Turpin). Never you mind my looks. _ 
1sT MAN. Peter minded them, worse than a slug minds 
salt; 
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A glance of you made him a foaming man. 
rh give you Belgium,” says he: and I’m sure 
He’ld have had ‘lurpin’s face ript from his head 
If I'd been slack a jiffy. 
2ND WOMAN. Then ‘twas hell: 
Hell was under the bedstead, burning for him. 
1st WOMAN. You could nigh see the flames come grop- 
ing up, 
He dodged them so. 
2nD MAN (the old one). But what is hell for him now, 
Is thinking of us alive with the sun in our eyes, 
And air and the taste of morning in our mouths; 
And me noting the larkspurs and the lupins, 
And how I beat him there, for all his pinks 
Do wonders—thinking of this and knowing himself 
A dead thing from now on:—that’s hell, I’m sure! 
1st MAN. He ought not to have gone so quick by rights; 
The doctor gave him longer. 
grD Man. He’ld never bide 
By doctor’s talk. ‘No drink’—that was the word: 
But Peter’ld not be meddled with, not he. 
2ND WoMAN. And lying abed never to dress again 
He drove his wife to keep the whisky pouring— 
A terrible foolhardy drink for him, 
As well he knew. 
1sT WOMAN. Indeed, she would be driven, 
Poor girl, if he miscall’d her half as much 
As he miscall’d Jack Turpin’s face to-night. 
3RD MAN (Turpin). O let it be. 


isT MAN. Well, now the next affair 
Is breakfast, I suppose. 
2ND WoMAN. Mine will be cheap. 


Breakfast! When I’'ld be chawing to the din 
Of a dead man shouting like a monster at me: 
“I say they might as well cut off my head 
As do the things inside of me they’re doing!” 
1st WoMAN. “Catch my head,” he cries to me, “‘catch 
my head: 
There it goes bouncing past you down the stairs, 
And every bump a souse of my best blood.” — 
I'll dream to-night of lobbing Peter’s head 
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Up the staircase to him on the landing: 
And he to catch it there and clap it down 
Splash on his shoulders, and grin down to me. 
2ND MAN (the old one). Don’t! You will start a mis. 
chief in my brain, 
To rouse in the night and sneak out, filling my sleep 
With dreams of blood. 


1sT WoMAN. If it’s of your own blood, 
It will be dreams of vinegar. 
2ND MAN. Be quiet !— 


To dream of blood would mean I’m going to die, 
Certain as stabbing. And I don’t want to die. 
1sT Man. Nor I; so let’s be shambling. I’m half 
clemm’d. 
2ND WoMAN. Ay, go about your breakfast, do!l— 
That's all 
The trouble a man has to scoff his meals. 
3RD MAN (Moving off). So Peter’s gone! Gone cf 
like gunpowder! 
A flaring way to die! 


1sT MAN. We used to call him 
Old Jolly-Nose, at the inn. 

1sT WoMAN. And you may say 
His best friend killed him. 

1sT MAN. Ay, ’tis things like this 


Give drink a bad name — — — — — — — 
(They go off severally and leave the stage 
empty awhile.) 

Presently Luther strolls in; he is a tall, loose- 
limbed, cheerful, good-natured looking man; 
bearded, slovenly, somewhat older than middle- 


age. 
LUTHER. Quiet, eh?—That should mean he’s made his 
end.— 
Now what’s the mood, I wonder?—Hi! In there! 
Missis! 


(A little girl runs out of the house and 
flings into his arms.) 
Why, sweetheart, you're about betimes! 
Where will your mother be? 
THE GIRL. Upstairs. 
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LUTHER. Alone? 

Tue Girt. I’m frightened. 

LUTHER. No, not frightened now? 

Tue GIRL. The house 
Has gone so quiet. 

LUTHER. Not frigtened now, though, honey? 


Tue Girt. Mother says Daddy ’s dead.—O let’s go off 
And play at something. 
LUTHER. I’ve a word or two 
First for your mother. What is she doing? Crying? 
Tue Girt. Saying her prayers. 
LUTHER. That will not help her much. 
Run you and fetch her here. 
Tue GIRL. No, no, I won't! 
I'll not go into the house again. 
LUTHER. You shan't: 
An idle-witted chap I was to say it. 
Why, I'ld not go in there myself! So now 
Let’s try if hollaring will bring her out. 
Missis !—Join in.—Missis! 
Tue GIRL. Mother, mother! 
LutHER. We have moved something. I heard a door 
shut to.— 
How would you like to have me for your daddy? 
THE Girt (reproachful, pushing away from him). 
O now you go and spoil it! 
LUTHER. What's to do? 
And you such friends with me! 
THe GIRL. But if you were 
My daddy, you would be slapping me, I know. 
LuTHER. Slapping — — — ? Good God, the stuff they 
make men of! 
No; I can tell you, ’twill be games all day 
When I’m your daddy: slapping’s done with now. 
MARTHA comes out of the cottage door. 
MartHa. What are you putting in her mind? 


LUTHER (to the Girl). Run off: 
I'll find you soon. Think how we'll spend the 
morning. 
Wading the stream for. loaches? 
THe Girt. O yes, that! 
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LuTHER. Be scarce then for a while, little sweetheart. 
(The Girl runs of). 
That’s an old promise. She’s agog to feel 
Her first loach under her toes, squirming and slipping, 
Trapt on the gravel. Have no thought for her; 
I’ll give my day to her and keep her cheered. 
I’m very sure it’s wrong, out-and-out wrong, 
To let a child be startled with the gliff 
Of the real thing inside our talk of death. 
MarTHA. So I’m to have the child against me too? 
LuTHER. If I can ply you anyway with her, 
I'll see I have her mind and let my will 
Strain upon you through her: that’s only sense.— 
But she’s the weakest of the ropes I’ve hitched 
- About you. You are muddled, I dare say, 
With Peter dying; the fuss still goes on 
About your wits like a flood pushing past 
A willow, tugging at the branches, long 
After it has done raining: you may forget 
How firm I’ve fastened you to what I mean. 
So here I’ve done the friendly thing, and come 
To give you the mere hint the ropes still hold 
I have had rigged about you this good while. 
MaArTHA. "Twas kindly thought of. 
LUTHER. ! Only a slight twitch, 
A tingling jerk or two: you will soon feel 
The purchase I have got on you. And then, 
Soon as the ropes begin to tell on you, 
You'll come my way, I hope, of your own motion, 
Before I need to start winding them in. 
MARTHA. It would be best to say out what you want. 
LuTHER. What I want?—Whose is that house? 
MARTHA. "Tis mine 
Now, I suppose. 
LUTHER. And I suppose it’s mine. 
And that’s the very thing the law supposes. 
Why, if I took your house, your traps and sticks, 
Everything—sent you off stript like a nigger— 
Would that half fill, ay, or a quarter fill 
The rummage Peter has made in my affairs, 
Scattering money of mine as a terrier kicks 
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The earth behind him, burrowing in a warren? 
MarTHA. Is so much owing?—I could work it off, 
Maybe; and I’ve some money hid. 
LUTHER. You've not: 
It is my money you've in hiding, mine. 
Just let me hammer that into your brain, 
Clean through, and rivet it on ’tother side. 
I say you're naught, naught but body and soul, 
Just your own nature: all your belongings now 
Are packt up in your skin. There: is that clencht?— 
Bless you, Peter was in and out of my purse 
Like playing at lucky bag: half-crowns and tizzies, 
Ten pound notes and sovereigns—all one to him. 
And it’s all written down, what Peter fingered, 
Written and fairly signed—fair as he could: 
I've seen him sign half on the paper and half 
On the deal table top, when he was owlish. 
But it’s a book I have, a regular bible, 
Of I O U and Peter’s name—O, pages! 
Well: the world round about knows, and you know, 
My money goes from me to bring in gain. 
There’s other gain than cash, though; I’ve a mind 


To marry. 

MARTHA. You should have all there is to know 
Of marrying by heart. 

LUTHER. Why, not quite all. 


The twice I’ve married so far, you may say, 
Has been just doing business: good strokes, both. 
But too much business stiffens upon a man 
Till he is shell’d tight as a tortoise: I’m strong 
On a man marrying once in his life at least 
For pleasure. And it’s you I'll have for pleasure. 
MartHa. And I’m a dummy in this bargain? 
LUTHER. Yes: 
I don’t see what you'ld have to say; it’s struck. 
But once we can look back on the deed made good, 
You'll find me the easiest temper in the parish; 
It’s just that I must have my way. 
MARTHA. You won't! 
You sell me up and see if I care a wink! 
LuTHER. I know what's speaking now; I’ve a good ear: 
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You have your fancy still for that young fellow, 
Well, turn it out. He’s off to the war, and that 
Will keep him doing for a smart spell yet. 
You've him to thank, though, that I took this gait, 
Spinning my money into a tackle upon you; 
I’ve seen him eyeing you.—Well, the last knot 
That wanted tying was Peter’s death; so now, 
Shall I not start the pully-haul before 
Johnny comes marching home—a sergeant-major|! 
MarTuHa. I’ld laugh at this in a tale. 
LUTHER. What's the strange thing? 
MarTHA. You so cheering yourself with wickedness 
And relishing the injuries you’ve done 
And mean to do still; and the man you set 
Death tracking after, like a dog on a hare, 
Lying within a stride of you! 


LUTHER. I set 
Death on his track? 
MARTHA. What else was your money 


But death hot-foot after him?—Then to come here 
With a brag about it all!—Ay, and bidding 
Me to stand in with you! 
LUTHER. Don’t make it out 
Such mighty news! I dare say it has been 
A long time winding in and out of your thoughts, 
Much like a taking tune that will keep humming. 
Why, Peter meant it himself. 
MARTHA. Peter meant it? 
LuTHER. We had it square as if a lawyer wrote it. 
He’ld come with his palm held out, easy and brazen, 
The figure of churchwarden handing the plate. 
‘Time for another payment,’ he would say; 
‘You know the pledge; and all I bargain for 
‘Is this: keep cool about her till I’m dead. 
‘But if you saw the years I’m going to live, 
‘You’ld have a turn.'—Well he’s had the turn.— 
Come: you are known for duty. "Twas a good wife 
Who stuck so nobly to her man’s dying wish 
For liquor: stand by him now in this thing too. 
MartTuHa. And if he’ld said, in one of his snarling whim 
sies, 
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‘Sup poison when I’m gone: dose yourself full 
‘Of sheep-dip,'—I'ld be meek about that too ?— 
And I’'ld as lief do that as go with you. 
LuTHER. O you're the kind for me! Let's have a flare, 
Brave me! I cannot away with quiet women; 
I’m for the fire-works.—IlI’ve had this to do 
Twice already. 
MARTHA. Had what to do? 
LUTHER. Why, tame 
A woman’s mind. I make no more of it 
Than brushing the nap of a tall hat shiny again. 
It seems as if there’s something living in me 
Women have to obey. 
MARTHA. My mind’s my own. 
LuTHER. Is that why you daren’t look me in the face? 
MarTHA. Pooh, daren’t I! 
LUTHER. But in my eyes? No, that you daren’t; 
Dare you, Martha ?—Martha, look in my eyes! 
(Speaking very gently, with his hands 
on her shoulders.) 
Look in my eyes and don’t blink till I tell you. 
Now you see how it is. You'll banter me 
Just as much as you please, say you?—But no; 
It’s just as much as I please, isn’t it? 
Isn’t it, Martha? Those keen scorning thoughts, 
It’s I who let them cluster in your brain, 
Isn’t it, Martha? Your mind’s in my grasp 
As if I held a dandelion-clock 
Before me in my fingers: one good puff, 
And the pretty down’s adrift, loose in the air: 
The very way I'll scatter, when I choose, 
The dearest thoughts you have.-—Now you may blink. 
(Letting her go.) 
You saw the picture, though. 
MarTHA (dully). My mind’s my own. 
LuTHER. Why, say that, if you like, over and over. 
But every time the words bob up to be said, 
Think you can see me smiling to myself, 
Holding a dandelion-clock before me 
And musing, Shall I blow? Shall I blow now? 
Martua. O don’t! don’t! 
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LuTHER. And you'll remember how you lookt in my eyes: 
You'll feel my hands weighing on your shoulders, 
And you not able to blink against my gaze, 

And being steept in what looks out of me, 
Like a white cloth steeping in scarlet dye. 

MarTHA. I hate you: you know that. 

LUTHER. That’s your affair. 
Much better love me. The thing is, you're fast, 
You’re mine. Be sure, though, I shan’t trouble you: 
Nor need to trouble myself. You can stay here 
And act the widow handsomely awhile. 

All you will feel will be a kind of drowze 
Settling down on you, gently, very gently— 
Like sleepiness, when you’re awake too long, 
That seems to fasten cobwebs, thousands of them, 
Round your limbs, softly clinging and tingling, 
Until the flossy threads have wound you tight, 
Lapt hand and foot in a cocoon as firm 
As rope; and sleep can suck your spirit out. 
But you are the one to know, after these nights, 
Who wins at last, when it’s a fight with sleep. 
Well: so you'll feel me spin my silky thought 
About your mind, and hold you in the end 
Graspt and helpless, and handling you like steel. 
MarTHA. Is that what those two other women felt? 
LUTHER. Very likely. 


MARTHA. And I am to be the third 
To go the way they went? 
LUTHER. Why, yes: to church. 
MarTHA. To church feet foremost, yes. Where are 
they now? 


LUTHER. Well, they are dead; and come to think of it, 
Where is your husband? And dead as my wives are 
They didn’t drink themselves dead: they went off 
In sound respectable diseases both; 

The doctor guaranteed them. 


MARTHA. I dare say 
He'll do the same for me. ' 
LUTHER. When the time comes. 


MarTHa. And that’s for you to say? ° 
LuTHER. Pull up! Fancy’s running away with you. 
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THE DESERTER 


Turn her into the lane that leads to church; 
That’s where a widow likes to think of going.— 
So! Nothing like a chat for straightening things! 
We know where we are now, Martha. I'll go find 
The lass, and make a play up for the day. 
She shall be blithe, I promise! I can touch 
Her little mind like harping on it, and keep 
A tune of laughter chiming there as bright 
As sunny water. She'll tell you I’m the one 
To make her happy, Martha: and you, too! 
The only thing is—I must have my way. (He goes). 
MarTHA. Must you! Not this time. 
(She goes to the door of an outhouse, 
opens it and peers in.) 
Sound asleep, poor boy! 
He said he’d had to walk most of the way. 
(She goes in; and shortly after comes 
out with a young soldier.) 
MarTHA. Well, and what if they do see? You're on leave. 
SoLDIER. I’m not. 
MARTHA. Then how — — — ? 
SOLDIER. You said I had to come. 
There is no leave: we're going out—I mean 
They are. I’m a deserter. 


MARTHA. What's the right name 
For me, I wonder? 
SOLDIER. Nay, they won't touch you. 


You made me do it, but it’s me that did it; 
And it is me they’ll lag. 


MARTHA. We'll get round that; 
You'll see. 
SOLDIER. And how will I get round it, Martha? 


Can you see that?—They’re going out, and I 
Deserted.—Well? You said I had to come?— 
Nobody ever gave a woman aught 
That cost the same as this!—But let that be. 
It was for you. 

MARTHA. O, but for both of us! 
And we will put it right. We'll put all right; 
There’s a deal more than this. But you don’t know. 
We're safe now. 
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SOLDIER. Where is a deserter safe? 

MarTHA. O that’s easy. 

SOLDIER. Is it? You made me come, 
And now you slight it. 

MARTHA. O, I don’t, I don’t! 


But worse might be. I had to have you here: 
I durst n’t let you go to France just now! 
SoLDIER.. What is it? How’s that drunken... 


MARTHA. He’s . . . he’s dead 
SoLpIER. Good Christ! Why didn’t you say? 
MARTHA. I was going to tell you, 
SoLpIER. When did he die? 

MARTHA. This morning. 

SOLDIER. Was it your guess 


That this was nearing made you write so wild? 

MARTHA. Suppose you'd gone to France! ‘That was the 

terror — 
You would be gone, before . . . 

SOLDIER. And not come back? 
It does no good, letting such thoughts run on. 

MARTHA. But it’s not only that. If he had died 
While you were overseas!—Doesn’t it sound 
Wicked, to say Thank God for such a thing! 

SoLpieER. This morning!—While I was asleep in there? 

MartTHA. The wonder is, you could sleep through last 

night. 

SoLtpIER. The wonder is your letter had no word 
That this was coming; and not a word of this 
When you were smuggling me away in there. 

MARTHA. You were too tired. But all this is nothing. 
We'll go away to-night; the road’s clear now. 

SOLDIER. I’ve only one clear road—the way I came; 
Give myself up. 

MARTHA. O but I’ve planned it all. 
Everything will be safe, you'll see. We'll start 
Tramping to-night— 

SOLDIER. Where to? 

MARTHA. Why, anywhere! 
Three day’s hard going—a hundred miles away— 
You take another name and marry me— 

I have the money by—and the next day 
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THE DESERTER 


Enlist again. You're straight then with the army, 

And I’m safe out of here. O we must do it! 
SocpieR. And what would all this crazy work be for? 
MarTHA. But what else can you see? 


SOLDIER. I’ve told you once: 
Give myself up. ie 
MARTHA. O where’s the gain in that? 


Why not go smooth and easy when you can? 
SotpieR. AA fine smooth thing, to be called a deserter! 
MarTHA. But you'll enlist again: that’s not deserting. 
SoLpIER. Won't it be, if I meet one of my mates! 

You've made me a pretty figure—and for why, 


I'm puzzled. 

MARTHA. Well, not for fun. 

SOLDIER. For all the sense 
I see in it, it might be that. 

MARTHA. You don’t 


See, I suppose, I’ve made myself all yours? 

SotpieER. O Martha, was there any need to shame me? 
He’s gone, the staggering sot who fleered between us; 
Could we not wait? 

MARTHA. No!—Do you want me still? 

SotpieR. Well, I’ve deserted for you: I’ve sneakt off 
Cringing away from men who were my sworn friends 
Just when the danger’s sighted——Don’t I know 
How, when their talk happens upon my name, 
They'll spit it out as if they tasted dirt! 

And you say, do I want you?—I wish I didn’t! 

MarTHA. You've done this for me. Now there’s more 

to do. 
And if it were ten times worse than what you've done 
I’ld ask you for it. 


SOLDIER. I'll be bound you would; 
And I suppose I’ld do it. 
MARTHA. You'ld have to do it. 


You don’t know what the work’s been here, while I 
Have been alone, and you’ve been—gayly soldiering. 
You don’t know what it is to feel the chance 

Of what may happen to you, like a live thing 
Watching you—sitting there quietly, with bright eyes 
Smouldering like a fiend’s, hungering at you, 
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Croucht there waiting, set like the spring of a trap, 
Eyeing the strain you make to keep away; 

And still you are pusht sideling nearer and nearer;— 
Until it comes to him, the panther’s moment, 

To leap and hug me against his loathsome breath! 

SOLDIER. Why, what’s all this? 

MARTHA. It’s Luther, Luther! He means 
To have me: and there’s one person in the world 
Who is to say whether he shall or no. 

SoLpIER. That should be you. 

MARTHA. Me!—Nay, Peter has made 
All his belongings over to his old friend! 

SOLDIER. That’s not a way to talk.—And do you mean 
You’ve brought me here with my brain buzzing the 

word 
Like clockwork .. . 

MARTHA. What word? 

SOLDIER. Deserter, deserter! 
Whatever I hear now, there'll be that word in it! 
And all because an old blackguardly man 
Shows you he has a mind to marry you. 

Why, it’s a joke. 

MARTHA. I'l] make you understand 
Some day. I’m pawned to him—but that is nothing; 
I’ve not a thing of my own: everything here 
Is charity, Luther’s charity; and still 
I make nothing of that.—But you would think 
I’ld have a right to my own mind! And even 
That he has taken. 

SOLDIER. How can you talk so trifling? 

MarTHA. I’m in his hands like—but you'll think that 

silly : 
Only it is so; as long as I stay here 
He need no more than breathe—and all I am, 
All that my life knows for its very own, 
Would scatter like flighty down.—But I'll try this. 
There was a story in the papers: how a woman 
Was walking in the tropics by herself, 
And one of those huge monkeys carried her off. 
They got her back; she said, as.the beast came close, 
Snarling with pleasure to be handling her, 
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_THE DESERTER 


The life in her stood fixt: her flesh set hard 

As gritstone at his twitching fondling paws, 

And yet she was all one nerve of blinding horror. 

The story is me and Luther. And there’s worse: 

I have the notion of him reaching out 

A grasp upon my mind, plucking it like— 

O like plucking a dandelion-clock 

To blow it away with “‘Loves me—loves me not.” 
SotpiER. There’s more in this than I can well make out. 
MarTHA. More than anyone can: let it alone. 

You've come; that’s the main thing. Don’t make it 

now 

All for nothing! Take me away from here! 

Marry me, make me your own property 

Nobody else can touch—then, what you please: 

Everything after that is all yours, yours. 

But away from here, away from here! 
SOLDIER. All right. 

Since you have got me here, I may as well 

Go through. 
MARTHA. We'll start to-night; you'll hide till then. 
SotpieR. Hide! Yes, I’m getting clever now at hiding! 
MartHa. And I'll creep round to my sister’s, and make 

sure 

The child will be well used.—Is it so hard 

To give me this? The choice you have is not 

My life or death; but am I to live clean flesh 

Or foul as a weeping sore full of maggots. 
SoLDIER. You needn’t go on telling me; I believe you. 

I had the choice of being a passable man 

Or a swindling sneak-thief lily-livered deserter. 

I’ve chosen as you askt me; and why not 

Go on that way? It will not harm me now. 
MarTHA. Why, but you talk as though I only take 

And cannot give. 
SOLDIER. Well, that’s how it is, it seems. 

I am not grumbling. What is there you can give? 

It’s been a cruel price, and I’m right glad 

It’s been all mine to pay. 
MARTHA. O I am sure 

This will be rankling soon. 
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SOLDIER. You're hard to please, 
I’ve paid the shot for both of us, and make 
No grudge of it. 


MARTHA. Then we start out of true, 
And you will come to hate me. 
SOLDIER. Have I not proved 


I love you? Have I not made myself for you 
A thing I loathe? What is it now you want? 
Am I to cheer about it? 
MARTHA. I have not asked 
For what I’d shirk myself—for both of us. 
SoLpIER. I know, I know. I am all out of tune. 
MarTHA. The giving has not all been yours. 


SOLDIER. I know. 

| You've had vile things to bear. 

MARTHA. But you are glad 
Our lives at last are our own? 

SOLDIER. Yes, yes! 

MARTHA. And that 
Is what it has been mine to give. 

SOLDIER. You gave it? 


But it was Peter’s death!—My God, I had 
Forgotten the poor beast is lying in there! 
MARTHA. Ay, it’s a marvel what you can forget 
When you are put to it—everything you've grown up 
with! 
SOLDIER. What made him die? 
MARTHA. The neighbours say it was 
The way he drank: he’ld sooner drink than live. 
SOLDIER. Do you say that? 
MARTHA. I know he wisht to live. 
O horribly he wisht to go on living! 
SOLDIER. And yet his demon made him kill himself! 
MarTHA. Yes. I was his demon.—There had to be an 
end !— 
And Luther always strolling by the house, 
Pleasantly scanning around at crops and meadows, 
But never a flicker of looking for me, as though 
He past a thing here too familiarly 
His own, to bother with a glance at it! 
There had to be an end!—And with you here!— 
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THE DESERTER 


Well, I have done it. Is this not giving something? 
SopieR. My God! What have you given me? A 


murder? 
You killed him? 
MARTHA. Nobody could call it murder. 
I let him kill himself. 
SOLDIER. He did not want to die; 
You were just saying so. 
MARTHA. That’s true; it was 


A thing so hideous, I wonder I don’t laugh 
To think of it. Longing to live he was; 

And whimpering to himself to stop, he’ld reach 
To grope if there were liquor handy.—O, 

The bottle was always there! 


SOLDIER. Where you put it. 
MarRTHA. There were two things. Peter would take his 
time— 
A month—six months—how should I know ?—and 
die. 


You'ld be in France, and I’ld go down alive 
Into the filth of hell; O I have felt 
As if to flay myself where Luther’s toucht me 
Would make me laugh like a child at being tickled, 
If it would take the sickening sense of him off me!— 
That was one thing I saw. And there was this— 
Peter might die before you went to France, 
And very soon you would be going, you said. 
You’ld come for me;—And I need not be the pleasure 
Of a fiendish monkey, if Peter would die soon. 
SotDIER. And so you plied him. 
MARTHA. I tell you, you can’t 
blame me. 
He’ld promised me to Luther. And what great thing 
Is a dram more or less to a dying tippler? 

SotpigER. I am not blaming you; but I am going. 

MarTHA. Going? Where to? 

SOLDIER. The way I came. I know 
What I shall have there; it’s a clean black or white, 
The offer there: you live or else you're killed. 

But here—well, I can say this for the war: 
It does get you away from living at home. 
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Martua. I’ve killed your love for me. 

SOLDIER. I can’t tell you, 
When I’m in clink, and feel a decent man, 
I shall know that. Now all I know is this— 
I will not let the life that you belong to 
Touch me. 

MARTHA. So I should soil you! 

SOLDIER. It’s no good, 
Martha. A man’s not dainty if there are things 
He cannot eat. 


MARTHA. You are not really going?— 
O leave love out! For pity’s sake— 
SOLDIER. I can’t! 


MartTHa. You will let Luther put his clutch on me? 

SOLDIER. You'll have me weakening; I must go now, 

I should feel safe if I could see the bayonets 
Coming to take me: and likely I’ll meet them. 
(He goes.) 

MarTHa. You are not leaving me here ?— 

(4 pause. Martha is seated with chin in 
hands, staring at the ground. The little girl 
runs in.) 

Tue Grrt. Omummy! Do you know what Luther says? 
He’s going to be my daddy from now on! 

Will it come true? 

MARTHA. I dare say. Have you been happy? 

Tue Girt. I always am with him.—And he’s to be 
Quite a new sort of daddy. And he’s sent 
A present to you. 

MARTHA. To me? 

THE GIRL. I was to hold it 
Behind my back, and say, “A present for you 
“From Luther.”’ 

MARTHA. Show me. 

THE GIRL. A dandelion-clock!— 

I don’t think that’s much of a present, do you? 


CURTAIN. 
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Three designs by Hermann Krehan illustrating 
the tendency toward elimination of background 
on the German stage. Recently many producers 
have striven to concentrate action in a pool of 
light well forward, emphasizing the actor and 
disregarding the rest of the stage. The artist 
in this case has built the few necessary props, 
doors and windows into a suggestion of scenery, 
utilizing darkness for the main background. 
Above is a design for Prinzessin Olala, a 
musical comedy. (Photo by Atelier Jessen.) 
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No Pays, translated by Arthur Waley. (Alfred Knopf, New 
York.) It ought to be made clear from the start that these plays 
that Mr. Waley has translated are not actable for our stage. They 
are excluded in the first place by the fact that their medium of ex- 
pression comprises and leans heavily on old forms of pantomimic 
dance and ritual and music. In the second place an effect of quaint- 
ness and of oddity, however charming or beautiful, would ensue from 
the transplantation to our stage of a thing so foreign and such an 
eect would falsify almost completely the austerity and dignity and 
beauty of the plays themselves. “The average audience would take 
these plays as they take Japanese prints or more especially as they 
take old Chinese paintings, as something harmonious, decorative, or 
pretty perhaps but with no idea of their fundamental artistic sound- 
ness, 

These N6 plays, apart from their beauty and their delicate power, 
are remarkable studies in essential structure. They have their pat- 
tern, their inimitable rhythm of design and their solidity of con- 
struction. They begin with an opening passage where the second 
personage enters and tells who he is and whither bound. Then 
comes the Travel Song, vaguely progressing over roads, valley 
and various cities to the place where the action is to take place. The 
hero enters and tells the story of the great moment in his life, the 
high reach of his struggle or his valor or his misfortune. And usually, 
nearly always, it is not the hero that appears but his ghost. This 
ghost, as Seami, one of the early founders of the N6, sets forth in 
his treatise, has the heart of a man without his external form. In 
this way the difficulties and limitations of reality are avoided and the 
artist is left free to create through an unrestricted imagination. The 
attitude of the N6 toward reality is thus perfectly illustrated. And 
it is from this attitude toward reality that the form and the atmos- 
phere of the N6 plays very largely derive. 

This collection of plays from the old Japanese, still in use in 
Japan, have other phases of interest that make them important, al- 
most necessary, to anyone concerned with the nature and the history 
of the art of the theatre. Among these the very patent relation of 
the N6 to the Greek plays is most important. The use of lyrical 
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passages in the midst of narrative discourse is a shy and delicay 
parallel of the Greek usage. And the chorus, which takes a mip 
part in every Né, and shares with the characters the €XPression of 
the emotional content of the drama, is constantly and luminowly 
suggestive of choruses in Greek. ; 


Ir, a play in four acts, by Lord Dunsany (Putnam’s, New York) 
deals with a situation in which John Beal, an honest suburbanite 5 
supplied with a wishing stone that enables him to turn his life bag 
ten years. His mind lights on an instance when the guard at a mj. 
way station once refused to let him pass the gates at the last momey 
and rush into a departing train. He wishes to live the incider 
over again as it would have happened had he caught the train, He 
takes the trip to London and from there is carried on to the magicd 
land of Al Shaldomir. The play is an illustration of Lord Dunsany’s 
ability to contrive an ingenious, intriguing and fantastic situation 
something peculiarly his own, and to many types of readers highly 
diverting. It must be said, however, that in this instance the second 
half of the play is rather loosely achieved and the possibilities of th 
original fantasy, which was to turn back time for ten years, is pretty 
much lost and the imagination aroused by all this possibility is let 
unsatisfied. On the whole, the play has an acting possibility and m 
little theatrical relish to it, in spite of its thin content. 


Tue IMAGE and Other Plays. By Lady Gregory. ( Putnam’ 
New York.) The Image, Hanrahan’s Oath, Shanwalla, The Wren. 
Whatever situation Lady Gregory touches she illumines with her 
humor and her understanding. Even in the four plays in this new 
volume, although there is not one which could be classed with he 
best, there is only one, The Wrens, which we should like to lose from 
her list. Hanrahan’s Oath is jolly comedy with a memory (whid 
Lady Gregory says was the basis of the play) of The Man Wh 
Married a Dumb Wife. The Image, with plenty of dull spots, stil 
makes a play worth reading of those images of things and places ani 
people which we carry in our hearts and which give us “the har 
patience of those who build.” Shanwalla, with its placidly realiste 
treatment of the message from the dead, with the style of the telling 
and in spite of a certain tameness in the melodramatic story, cars 
a fine conviction with it. And everywhere through the book ther 
are flashes of that fine, gay humor which is Lady Gregory's own al 
which, if one missed it out of literature for more than a season, would 
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make one say, as Scarry did in Shanwalla when his young wife died, 
“It is a great loss to the world that little laugh to be banished out 


of it.” 


Wiup Birvs. By Dan Totheroh. (Greek Theatre, Berkeley, 
Calif.) With a cover of blazing green the Greek Theatre Publica- 
tions usher in the first of their series of plays, Wild Birds by Dan 
Totheroh, which took the prize of $300.00 offered by The Greek 
Theatre in a competition open to residents of California. The play, 
which is a tragedy of middle western homesteaders, shows good plot- 
ting, good dialogue and a distinct sense of acting quality. The 
characters are sentimentalized and typified rather than individualized 
but that is not more than must be said of most plays of the kind 
professionally produced on Broadway and written by old stagers in 
the theatre. And Wild Birds shows what most Broadway plays do 
not show—a searching for new values even in old things. If it is not 
a play of great attainment it is at least a play of marked promise. 


DANCING AND THE Drama East anp West. By Stella Bloch, 
with an introduction by Ananda Coomaraswamy. (Orientalia, New 
York.) This discussion is presented as an essay on the theatre, but 
itis more than that. It is in some ways, as Dr. Coomaraswamy points 
out in his preface, an introduction to the theory of Asiatic civilization. 
Miss Bloch makes the comparison of Easten art to science, which im- 
plies that the Oriental craftsman aims not so much at an exploitation 
of personality or of individual taste or elegance, but rather at explicit 
demonstration. Obedience is what is first of all demanded of an 
Oriental artist. “The theme is always greater than the man. Nor is 
Oriental art an escape from life or an interpretation of life with any 
particular tendency; it is a part of life itself in the same sense as 
the art of preparing a meal or designing a motor car. 

Miss Bloch’s essay is in two parts: The Ideal Drama and The 
Theatre in the East. The general standpoint taken is confessedly un- 
compromising and arbitrarily sweeping. But for an essay of a dozen 
pages it is, in spite of its arbitrary and too conclusive tone, unusually 


suggestive. 


Tue Last Voyace oF OpyssEus, in two acts, for young folks, by 
Perry Boyer Corneau. (Old Tower Plays, Chicago.) This is a 
play in two acts written for young people and dealing with Odysseus 
in his old age. The old hero has a dream of making one more voyage 
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before his days are done and the young boys and girls of the tows 
join in this dream and want to set forth with him. His 

fails at the last but the dream is strong and he leaves that to his 
comrades. This play is written in a sort of Tennysonian traditigs 
but there are many fine, if ‘Tennysonian, lines to be found in it and 
there is something about its atmosphere and manner that carries with 
it much of the idealism and gusto of young minds. A charming anj 
worth while piece for its purposes and one that deserves presentation 
by young people. 


THurspay Eveninc. By Christopher Morley. (Stewart Kidd, 
Cincinnati.) <A little household comedy turning around the difficy- 
ties of early married life. The situation is given a pleasant twist by 
the intervention of the two mothers-in-law at once who save th 
.situation. 


Portrait OF Mrs. W. By Josephine Preston Peabody. ( Houghton 
Mifflin.) A play written around the figure of Mary Wollstonecratt 
and bringing in many of the best known figures of her days, Southey, 
Mrs. Siddons, Godwin and in the epilogue to the play the young 
Shelley and Mary Godwin. 


Tue Girt. A play in one act, by Marie A. Foley. (Samuel French, 
New York.) This is a story set in the time of Christ and deals with 
the sacrifice and with miracles by which a blind man recovers his 
sight and a little lame boy his strength. 





The cover design of this issue is from a woodcut of 
Walt W hitman by Gordon Craig. It is printed through 
the courtesy of Alfred F. Goldsmith who loaned it to 
the Neighborhood Playhouse during their spring festi- 
val, SALUT AU MONDE, based on a Whitman 
poem and accompanied by music specially written by 
Charles T. Griffes. The festival, performed to crowded 
houses for five week-ends, was hailed by both critics 
and audience as a distinct contribution to the theatre 
of the season in lighting, rhythm and poetic quality. 
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Not only does Die Wunderlichen Geschichten 
des Kapellmeisters Kreisler, (to be called “The 
Mysterious Affair” when it is reproduced here 
next season by the Selwyns exactly as it is being 
presented in Berlin,) boast the most swiftly 
moving succession of scenes in the history of 
drama (there are forty-two revealed in the 
time consumed by the average play) but some 
of the stage pictures are notably beautiful. 
Above is one of the most effective of the full- 
stage scenes. With the simplest materials and 
adroit lighting a remarkable feeling of spacious- 
ness and richness is achieved. The columns sug- 
gest solidity without possessing that quality, the 
huge chandeliers look real but are in reality 
transparencies. The background fades into 
nothingness and only the people themselves 
seem corporeal. The scene thus takes on a 
dream quality particularly desirable in this kind 
of play. (Photograph by Atelier Jessen.) 











The principal lesson for producers taught by this Berlin novelty is the stim- 
ulus to the imagination from the use of varied stage levels. This garden 
(above) elevated and seen through a cut-out, is infinitely more thrilling 
than if it were plastered before a “drop in I.” As Kreisler tells his stories 
in the shell of a room which pivots on from the proscenium base the stage 
blacks out and one or both of these miniature rooms (below) elevated on 4 
wagon stage which creeps noiselessly forward is illuminated and the concert 
master’s story is enacted by the characters themselves. The effect on the 
spectator is as of peering through the reverse end of opera-glasses. (Photo 
graphs by Atelier Jessen. 
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THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SETS 


with articles, plays and sketches by 


GORDON CRAIG ROBERT E. JONES 

LEE SIMONSON GILBERT CANNAN 

W. B. YEATS STARK YOUNG 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON JOHN DRINKWATER 
SUSAN GLASPELL ARTHUR HOPKINS 
EUGENE O’ NEILL ROLLO PETERS 

SAM HUME ZOE AKINS 

PADRAIC COLUM KENNETH MACGOW AN 
SHELDON CHENEY NICOLAS ROERICH 


Volumes I-V (complete), 23.00; Volume II, $3.00; Volume IV, $4.50 ; 
Volume V, $3.25. (Volumes I and III sold only with complete sets. ) 


Special: Volumes I-V bound $30.00. 


Write for prices on single back numbers. 


? East 42nd St. Theatre Arts Magazine New York City 
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RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS STUDI0Q3 


INCORPORATED 


47 WEST 491TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fhone: Circle 2486 


esigners and creators of Stage Setting, Scenery, 
Costumes, Properties, and Lighting Effects ! 
not usually found in Commercial Studios 


Among others, our work is shown in the productions of 


THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
ADOLPH BOLM 


GERTRUDE HOFFMAN 


AUGUSTIN DUNCAN 
WILSON COLLISON 
JOHN CORT 

BESSIE CLAYTON CO. 














’ 
Everyman’s Art Colony 
Portable Theatre Industries 
A simple, flexible, portable theatre, adapted to Craftsmen | 
all types of production, from Nursery Plays P 
to Professional use. in 
Especially desirable for Road Companies, Brass & Coppa 
Clubs, Schools, Laboratory Work, Church ” 7 
Festivals, Community Centres, and all who 137 EAST S$ 
are interested in the development of the best NEW YORK 
in the drama. ai 
Candelabra, 
Write for details to high, adhe 
a " - ie giving varied igi | 
MISS EVA T. PURDY effect. 
Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan Price # | 
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NORMAN-BEL GEDDES. 


Summer Class opens June 26 
Applications for Fall Class received now | 


For particulars, Address: 342 Madison Ave., New York 


COURSEIN PRODUCTION | 
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-— THE RUSSIAN INN, 57 West 37th Street, New York 


gal RUSSIAN MEALS TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
open TILL 19 P. M. CLOSED SUNDAYS 





— 
The Drama Book Shop 
29 West 47th Street, New York City 


Deals exclusively in plays and books on the drama 


Telephone, Bryant 8135 


A few copies are for sale of Sheldon Cheney's 
MODERN ART AND THE THEATRE, a 24-page 
essay privately printed at $1.50 per copy. Address 
The Sleepy Hollow Press, Scarborough, New York. 








Royalty Geo. W. Winniett FOR SPECIAL 


? PRODUCTIONS 
PL AYS Knickerbocker Theatre Bldg. ROAD, STOCK 
1402 Broadway, New York AND AMATEUR 
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J ustries 


\Wtement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation etc., required by the Act of 


Congress of August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine, published quarterly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1922. 








>raftsmen | 


or New Yorx 8s 
or New Yorx . 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 


in |} mxaly appeared Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
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io Sed anchens 


ie the is one of the editors of the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of her 
limwieige and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
ie), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
dist 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


fen, to wit: 





That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
& publisher, Ti re Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y.; editors, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
feeth Macgowan, Stark Young; managing editor, none; business managers, none. 

wners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 





i the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
Mi amount of stock): Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 
oa New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Macgowan, 7 East 42nd St.. New York, N. Y.; Stark 
lem, 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





i That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
@« more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


{ That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 


jjMm, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 


is of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
tte company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 

such trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracin 
t full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders an 
Smty holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
Sicaacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 

person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
Se wevrities than as so stated by him. 





: That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
= or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is—. 
“S iMormation is required from daily publications only.) " 

Evita J. R. Isaacs. 


bed before me this 20th day of March, 1922. 
Henry L. Ketcuam, Notary Public, Rockland Co., New York. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1922.) 
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PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


IF 
YOU WANT REAL PORTRAITS, 
THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD. 
I SHALL NOT BE SATISFIED 
UNLESS YOU ARE 


MARY DALE CLARKE 


665 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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STARK YOUNG does a weekly theatre page in The New Rep 

lic. Readers of Theatre Arts know better than anyone else f 

important every word he says about the stage is for the theatré 
America, and how beautifully he manages to say it. His revigl 
published during the past two seasons in The New Republic 

in many respects of as great significance to the ar: of America 
drama as anything done on the stage itself. 





THE NEW REPUBLIC also offers its readers a weekly page 
“Books and Things” by Phillip Littell which is the finest and mé 
delicate literary criticism now being written anywhere. 





Political, economic and social events are criticized and discuss 
from the liberal viewpoint by many of the keenest minds of ourdaym 


©®O®®®©®O®O®®©OO®OOOOOO® 


The New Repubill 
Address 421 West 21st St 
New York City | 


Subscription $5 a year 
[52 weekly issues] 


15c a copy on the stands 
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